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GRADUAL LIGHT. 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 


SPM surely morn! 


Slow passed the dismal night, 


When heavy lay the midnight on my seul, 
A weight of darkness ; then I prayed for light, 
And longed to see the inky curtains roll 
Back from the sky. God sent no sudden day, 
Only a lighter shading of the grey. 


So little lighter, many rays had crept 
Across the shadows in the dreary room 
Before my weary eyes, which watching wept, 
Perceived that dawn had breathed across the gloom. 
With such slow steps the sweet Spring came again, 
So slow dawned health upon my night of pain. 


Now I, who from the depth of my desire 
Have craved a boon more dear than light of morn, 
Or flush ot Spring, or health’s rekindling fire, 
Do give God hearty thanks for hope new born, 
Not Waiting now for sheen of rising sun, 
Nor violet perfume hailing Spring begun. 


T think the angels of the early dawn, 
Who bring the tokens of our answered prayers, 
Must oft-times wonder at the sighs long-drawn, 
And bitter tears which greet their tender cares. 
And long to cry, ‘‘O faithless one, arise ! 
The blessing thou hast asked before thee lies.” 
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channel, and the music, poor as it may be, will seem 
like good company. It would be far-better if all 
could have music of a higher grade; but, a band of 
music on a farm, or in a shop, or along the railway 
line, is a luxury that must be reserved for those 
golden days when labor and capital shall have set- 
tled all their disputes, divided profits equitably, 
every man reaching out his hand for wages from un- 
der his own vine and fig-tree. 

We have heard good music made by the puckered 
lips of an expert whistler. It does not always in- 
crease one’s personal beauty—but neither does the 
bugle or trombone. But anything rather than that 
dumb and solemn work, which we see going on in 
workshops, and among groups of men. For hours 
one will labor quietly. as if unconscious that a hu- 
man being was near him. 

This is one reason why the introduction of women 

into the same shops and offices with men has such 
an enlivening effect. It creates a new sentiment. It 
appeals to a principle of courtesy and kindness, on 
both sides, which gives the mind a different key. 
Besides, women always bring a human element into 
the dullest work. A little bit of glass in which 
they can see themselves, a bunch of flowers, the very 
prudery or glancing coquetries, dispel dullness, with- 
out any imminent danger of distracting the thoughts 
unduly from work, or of bringing in mischievous 
flirtations. 
These remarks apply with greater force to singing 
as an alleviation of work. Our people are gradually 
becoming a singing people, thanks very largely te 
the influence of Germany. Common schools, Sun- 
day-schools, and singing clubs are beginning to fur- 
nish a stock of songs for the people. But there is a 
grand field here scarcely yet entered. We are rich in 
religious hymns, we are overloaded with songs of sen- 
timent—poor trash for the most part—which come in 
with fashions and go out as soon. Among all those 
rosy-posy, beaming, gleaming verses, that is best 
which is forgotten soonest. We have few patriotic 
songs of merit, and almost no songs which spring 
from the wants of everyday secular experience. We 
have few witty songs, few that throw around com- 
mon people the charms of imagination, few that 
touch those homely feelings around which so much 
of life turns. The Songs of the People are yet to be 
written. The Irish, the Scotch, the English, the 
German, the French, the Italian and Spanish have 
great store of national songs, ballads, mirthful jeux 
desprit, glees, field songs and social ditties, known 
to the whole people. We have almost none. We 
have not hitherto been a singing people, with the 
single exception of religious singing; and even that 
has until quite recently been but partially developed. 
Our people are facile in conversation, argument and 
debate; they flame in orations—but singing seems 
not a national trait. Men are apt to look upor life 
with literal eyes. All wants are brought to market 
for their value, or before the judgment seat of a 
vigorous conscience. Everything is literal. There 
comes one spring day to men, the fortunate day of 
early love, when Fancy smiles, and the world is 
brilliant with colors, which, alas, seldom come again. 
Indeed, the most solemn and successful men are 
alittle ashamed of the joyous phantasies of that 
early experience, and cover it down with the more 
solid and profitable moods of active life. Yet, no far- 
seeing moralist can fail to admit that the cares of 
life would wear less, its burdens grow easier to the 
shoulder, and its tasks. and temptations be less 
wasting to the moral sense, if men could bring 
to their daily affairs a freer spirit, a genial imag- 
ination, that should suggest fanciful qualities of good 
in things lean and stern, and a hand that could 
clothe repulsive things with artificial qualities. 

That gay songs have ministered to evil, in revels 
and dissipations, is sad enough; but it isa testi- 
mony to the power of song; and, in better hands, it 
might overpower sorrow and expel evil, not by stir- 
ring the passions, but by the ministration of higher 
feelings. 

This service is surely to come. The ficlds, the 
shops, the homes of workingmen are not to be for- 
ever barren of grace and gayety. Some man will yet 
arise who loves his country out of a true sympathy 


inspired to sing songs for the people, which the 
people will sing over again for a thousand years. 
Such a benefactor will need no monument ; the lips 
of men will give his name to the winds, and they 





will bear it through the ages. 


with its common people, and whose genius will be, 





Blessed is he whose words little children, and 
lusty youths, and innocent maidens, and working- 
men, and the great choir of the suffering women, 
join to keep alive! Being dead, he yet speaketh! 


* 





MY NEIGHBORS HENS. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


HERE are perplexities and cares for which phi- 
losophy affords no balm, for which even the 
consolations of religion prove insufficient. 

A short time since we saw a statement in the pa- 
per, that a poor old German in one of your manu- 
facturing towns had, in despair, hung himself, and 
left a note explaining the catastrophe, by saying 
that his neighbors’ hens had made life intolerable. 

The poor man, it seems, like many another of the 
Teutonic race, had embodied his heart in a flower- 
garden. He had a thousand nerves that grew in 
every vine, and palpitated in every unfolding bud and 
flower, and over all these throbbing nerves walked 
his neighbor’s hens, “ craw-crawing,” in indolent 
nonchalance, while they pecked out his very vitals. 
Poor Hans! Can we wonder at the catastrophe ? 

Yet no one can fully appreciate it, that has not in 

his own person lived the plant life and flower life, 
and known the vibration of the green-growing nerves 
that make the gardener’s heart one with the plant 
he rears. It is his life that keepsthem living. It is 
his vitality that goes into them from day to day— 
there is a transfusion of his personal self into them, 
so that he feels hot and cold, wet and dry, sunshine 
and shade, no longer like a man but like a plant. 
- Imagine now a self-gratulatory, pharasaic, self- 
sufficient old hen, walking forth in the garden of 
his delight, clucking and scratching with that easy 
air of self-conceit for which hens are remarkable. 

For hens are peculiar for this stolid, obstuse form of 
self-assertion, that not only has no idea ofany rights 
but their own, but has not a head big enough to re- 
ceive a new idea when you try to getitin. Seethe 
wretches as they goamong Hans’ flower beds! Every 
flower there has a history of labors and desires, of 
plans and hopes, that began the winter back, when 
Hans sowed the little seeds in little pots in his shop- 
window, and watched, and watered, and yearned, 
and hoped, and feared through all the cold winter 
hours, till he was ready to set them out for his sum- 
mer glorification. 

Scratch, scratch, goes Madam BoLron-erey, chat- 
ting confidentially to Mrs. CHtTty-GonG, who scratch- 
esinherturn, Up flies a geranium, the sole of its spe- 
cies! and lies with its roots quivering in the sun- 
shine ; up fly schizanthus pinks, gilly flowers ! while 
the easy-chatting matrons scoop great, deep round 
holes in the flower beds, and throw the dirt up over 
their backs in the most contented manner possible. 
They call through the fence to young Mrs. Dorkrne 
to come with her twenty chickens and take posses- 
sion, “It is capital ground here, exactly fitted for 
hens to burrow in and feed their families.” 

One fancies the easy air of superiority with which 
ahen would be told of hersins. “Scratched up 
geraniums ! did you say? Well, so much the worse 
for them! What were they in my way for? No 
harm done anyway. Who cares forthem? Who 
ever found anything good to eat in a geranium or a 
sweet pea, or a mignonette bed? It’s perfectly sur- 
prising that anybody can’t see that I needed to bur- 
row just where they grew, and besides, life is made 
to pick up worms in, and if you are not diligent 
they get ahead of you. Show me a worm ora bug 
that escapes my notice now !” 

When Hans came home in a fury, and stormed, 
and raved, and swore Dutch oaths, what scurrying 
and hurrying and cackling there was, to be sure. 
Such persecuted hens! But it was a comfort that 
Providence watched over them, and they could hide 
up safe in the currant bushes, and be back next day 
when Hans was gone away to his factory ! 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” Mrs. DorkrnG would remark 
to Mrs. CHITTY-GONG, “our lives are mercifully spared; 
he came uear hitting me with the spade he threw at 
me and Cut, and Fiossy and Prep had a hard 
time of it in the pigweed—but it’s all right now, 
and he is digging up beds nicely and smoothing them 
down, and to-morrow we can do it all over. I like 
to have him spade and work the earth over—it 
gives such a freshness, you know! We shouldn’t 
mind his tantrums—oh, not a bit. He evidently is 








must keep out of his way. All we have to do is 
to keep good natured and persevere.” 

Imagine the bottomless depths of Hans’ in jigna- 
tion and despair. 

He is in danger of losing not merely his flowers 
but his Christian graces. He is furious, and he 
swears in good heavy German. He goes and leans 
over the fence and remonstrates in broken English 
with his neighbors who own the hens, and gets 
laughed at for his pains. 

He gets a gun and threatens to shoot them—but 
the'r name is legion. The black hens, and the white 
hens, and the grey hens, the Dorkings, and the 
Chitty-gongs, all abound in that vicinity, and every 
hen seems to have forty chickens, and they all pre- 
fer his ground because it is rich with worms, and he 
digs it over freshly so often. The hens in fact like 
Hans, and have no sort of idea that he and his gar- 
den exist for any other purpose than a good scratch- 
ing ground. Poor Hans! Shooting does no good 
unless he give up his whole time to it and make a 
fortress of his house, and lie in wait at each window 
and door successively—and if he do that, where are 
two dollars and a half aday to come from ? 

Hence the catastrophe. ‘ My soul chooseth strang- 
ling and death rather than life!” Who will not 
not drop a tear for him? We fancy, however, on 
the day of his funeral that the self-complacency of 
the murderous hens was no whit abated. 

“My dear,” says Mrs. DorxKine, “ see what a pro- 
vidence! That absurd wretch is gone, he never 
will trouble us more—thus we see that all is for the 
best.” 

Poor Hans! We pity him the more that we have a 
neighbor who has taken to raising hens at our ex- 
pense. Our grounds are their scratching ground. 
The young cockerels practice unearthly screechings 
under our window and start us from our slumbers 
at four o’clock in the morning. Did you ever hear 
a juvenile shanghai practicing his first crow? It is 
a sound to dream of, not to tell. These hens of my 
neighbors are everywhere—-their name is legion. Is 
a path cleared and raked ?—-they scratch back the 
dead leavesintoit. Are seeds planted ?—they scratch 
them up. They burrow in every bed, and they are 
perfectly incapable of being either instructed or ter- 
rified. Whatshall be done with my neighbor’s hens ? 

Must they be put down on the category of those 
things wherein HERBERT says, 

“ God takes a text and preacheth patience?” 








WOMAN AND GOVERNMENT. 

‘T LISTENED this morning to an address by Dr. 

PEABODY to the graduating class of the (young 
ladies’) “Abbott Academy.” His subject was “ Man- 
ners, as a department of duty and of usefulness, us 
demanding Christian culture, and as giving the 
crowning grace to the truly Christian character.” 
As I glanced at his audience with their bright eyes, 
and delicate color, looking in their white dresses so 
fresh and cool and dainty on this sultry day, it 
seemed to me there was an almost exquisite propri- 
ety in the theme chosen. And as the speaker went 
on to show, with earnestness, and simplicity, and 
truthfulness how very greatly the charms and good 
influence of a pleasant home depended on the prev- 
alence there of considerateness, and kindness, and 
the perfect politeness that the highest form of per- 
sonal piety will assuredly dictate,—I am sure it oc- 
curred to no one that the subject was at all wanting 
in dignity. Would it have had such peculiar pro- 
priety had the class addressed been composed of 
young men? 

Do we not all recognize the fact that agreeable 
manners, tasteful dress, and all matters that concern 
personal appearance and address, are subjects with 
which a woman is much more nearly concerned than 
aman? I atleast believethis. And init I recognize 
one among many illustrations of a fact that has a 
very important bearing on the question of woman’s 
true position, viz.: that she is destined by her very 
nature to live for the most part in a sphere of per- 
sonal relations. She will exert most influence, and 
be most influenced, where there is personal inter- 
course. Her happiness will depend very largely 
upon the things that immediately surround her. 
Her opinions and judgment will be entitled to great 
weight when the subjects are such as admit of per- 
sonal observation,—when there is a chance for the 
play of intuitions, of keen insight, of quick sensibil- 
ity, of a certain wonderful power, almost like in- 


a foolish creature, subject to fits of rage, when one] tinct, for which a man’s coarser fiber has no capaci- 
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ty. Certainly it isa matter of common remark, how 
much nearer to the lives of her children a mother’s 
influence penetrates than a father’s; in what a mul- 
titude of ways a woman can make herself socially 
attractive, in which a man cannot ; how much great- 
er her power of observationis thanhis. In all these, 
as in many other particulars, in which circumstances 
allow the exercise of the faculties that take cogni- 
vance of what is immediate, of what is near, she is 
his superior. 

Now, one of the strongest, though most general, 
forms of stating the question of giving political 
power to women is something like this: “ Govern- 
ment is an institution that in its working concerns 
very nearly the interests of the whole community 
and of all its individuals, Is it probable that one 
half of the community was designed never to parti- 
cipate init? Admitting that women are different 
from men, is there not a strong anterior probability 
that a perfect science of government would find a 
place for her, as she is as much concerned in having 
a good government as man?” It seems to me that 
the answer is this: The law-maker, notwithstand- 
ing that the community is made up of individuals, 
has to deal with it as a community. He is bound 
to look away continually from the particular to the 
general. He must constantly divest himself of the 
influence of individual calls, no matter how strong- 
ly they appeal to his heart, if they conflict with the 
general interests of good government. Woman’s 
whole nature on the contrary fits her to deal with 
the particular and personal. Her influence is mar- 
velous when it is an immediate, personal influence. 
Tf less general than that of the legislator, it is more 
intense. By aright use of it she can work power- 
ful results in the characters of those with whom she 
comes in contact. But put her in a sphere where 
love is not master, where personal considerations 
should not be controlling ones, where the indtvidu- 
al must constantly give way to the general, and you 
place her where all that is the strength and glory of 
her sex will tell for nothing, or rather will tell for 
evil. Because, as I believe, the very things that 
make her what she is, as wife, or sister, or mother— 
sensibility, affection, warm, deep fecling, quick 
and tender sympathy-—will constantly tend to warp 
her judgment, to make her lose sight of the gene- 
ral for the sake of some individual case or object 
that has taken a deep hold upon her. 


Suppose it is a possible thing for her to divest her- 
self of these qualities, is it desirable? Brcxy 
Swarpe, I admit, would have made a better politi- 
cian than most men. But the thing that makes her 
so entirely impartial and unbiased is her want of 
affection. Becky isnot biased, not she! She loves 
her own little boy no better than her neighbors’! 
She is not hampered by fear of hurting people’s 
feelings! She “cuts a clean swarth,” straight for- 
ward to her purpose, though her scythe mow down 
and ruin her servants and creditors, and break 
AmeELIA’s heart. 


Must politicians and statesmen then be heartless ? 
Not in reality. But they must constantly be able t 
forget what is immediate and personal, to merg 
the particular in the general, to look at a subject o 
all its sides, to balance conflicting arguments, an 
very often to discard the dictates of feeling. I am 
perfectly willing to admit that men do not do all 
this to the degree that they should. But they d 
come much nearer a right state of mind for it 
and act much more nearly in accordance with af 
true standard than a woman’s nature will suffer her 
to. 


Does there rise in the reader’s mind the image of 
some strong-minded lady friend to refute all this talk 
about a woman’s nature? Ifreely admit that there 
are exceptions. Women do not all correspond to 
the general type of their sex,any more than mendo. 
Would you dispute the statement that women by a 
law of nature are shorter than men? <And yet I 
could marshal you scoresof women six feet tall! In 
this very question, that I now discuss, we must look 
upon women’s influence in politics as it will be in 
the aggregate. 

Of the ladies whom I have met who favor women 
suffrage, I have generally found it to be true that 
their instincts were at variance with their opinions. 
Unable to answer the arguments in its favor, they 
have yielded their assent, while at heart there is the 
feeling that it will, more or less gradually, introduce 
them toa sphere of duties whose publicity would 
be very distasteful. In so far forth they apprehend 
the essential and necessary nature of political life 
rightly. It is comparatively a public life. And I 
fully believe the sentiment that causes them to 
shrink from it is a natural and womanly one. Is it 
true that we have hitherto been so ignorant of wo- 
man’s real sphere, and temperament, and character, 
as some would have us believe? Have our poets 
all been mistaken from SHAKESPEARE to TENNYSON ? 
Tlas the true nature of woman been wholly warped 
by conventionalities? Are her opinions right and 

her instincts wrong in this matter? Is her modesty 
false delicacy 2 Or is it not rather true that we love 
her, worship her, because she is so full of right and 
noble instinct that man knows little about? Is it 
not true that the poets have been right,—that her 
great work in the world is to be that of working 
out grand moral results, in the form of nobler types 


feelings. Indeed, it often produces an opposite ef- 


of personal character in those who see if her the vir- 
tues typified, personified, in their real loveliness and 
grace? Itisno disparagement to say that beauty 
is to her what strength isto man. For the former 
is as noble a principleas the latter, if anything more 
noble. Because when the one compels the other 
wins. When he drives, she leads. What he crush- 
es, she melts. He forces, she takes captive. He is 
law, she is love! 

This whole question,—though this is ignored,—is 
one of adaptation. Given the two elements, woman’s 
nature, and the art of government: Do they admit 
of adjustment? Under proper circumstances of op- 
portunity and education, would woman evince a 
capacity for political life? I have answered this in 
the negative, and have given my reasons, At any 
rate, the question must be fairly met and carefully 
considered, 





MUSIC OF THE CHURCH. 
BY CHARLES H, HAGEMAN, 

HE music of the Church to-day is far from 

what it is designed to be. It is not as good as 
it was many years ago. It may be more artistic, but 
is not so congregational, nor devotional. We know 
tune-books innumerable, made up of the most ridic- 
ulous adaptations and selections from operas, sym- 
phonies, secular songs, etc., all suited to the secular- 
ity of the times, and to the rage for novelty which 
prevails everywhere, and particularly in the Church. 
In some books the more solemn words are coupled 
with the melody of some familiar or sentimental 
song, and being the efforts of very incompetent per- 
sons, are filled with crudeand incorrect harmonies, 
The tune called “Smyrna” is a selection from the 
aria “ Batti, batti,”—‘“‘Chide me, chide me,”—in the 
opera of ‘Don Juan.” Another church tune from the 
same opera is part of “ Vedrai carino,”—“ List, and 
ll find love.” Both are love songs, and are sung 
by Zerurna to her lover. The licentious character 
and associations of this opera are too well known to 
need description. ‘ Martha,” “ Faust,” “ Lurline,” 
and others have been used. In Sunday-school music 
we have sacred words sect to such songs as “ John 
Brown,” “The Prairie Flower,” ‘Wait for the 
Wagon,” “Lily Dale,” “ Dixie,” and many others of 
like character, and as many Churches allow such 
music to be used, and teach the young idea to shoot 
in this way, we must expect the youth to prefer 
this style also in the Church, and need not be sur- 
prised to have “ Benny Havens,” “Tommy Dodd,” 
with “The Girl I left behind me,” and “ Old Dog 
Tray ” introduced, with many others. 
The Church is inundated with music of a frivol- 
ous, trifling, and profane character, and it is the cir- 
culation of this class of books that has tended very 
much to injure congregational singing. The orig- 
inal and proper end of Church music is devotion, and 
too great care cannot be taken to render it attractive, 
so that our praise be comely and devotional. The 
attractiveness and efficacy of music is thus recorded 
by AueustrxE in the first stage of his penitence: 
“Tfow much I wept in thy hymns and sacred songs, 
being deeply moved by the tunes of thy sweetly 
sounding Church. Those tunes flowed in at my 
ears, and thy truth was distilled in my heart, and 
hence through its power the love of piety boiled 
forth, and tears ran down, and it was well with me.” 
The music of to-day is not such as to excite similar 


fect, and the good you may have received from the 
praycrs and sermon is destroyed by an incompetent 
choir, Have you not been so affected? Have you 
not noticed it in others? Have you not observed 
when the music is poor and rendered carelessly and 
at a dying rate, how uneasy it makes the congrega- 
tion? Iere, a person closes the hymn-book in dis- 
gust; there, a lady very suddenly becomes nervous 
and has the fideets. In front of you sits your young 
friend who is a great lover of music, and an amateur 
musician. It isevident that the effect of the sermen 
is being destroyed. Look at him. How he twists 
and wriggles! He is really suffering; then he turns 
around to see who is doing this in the choir, with an 
expression of countenance indicating plainly how 
anxious he is to quote a part of LurHer’s Judgment 
hymn: “Great God, what doI see and hear?” Fi- 
nally he and many others leave Church with feel- 
ings directly opposite to what is proper. Now what 
is the use of pretending to sing hymns, if the music 
destroy the language and produce a bad effect ? 

Some Churches regard the music of the choir, not 
as a direct and solemn expression of devotion, but 
only as an accompaniment of worship, and make a 
great display of their music. The minister says, 
“ Come, let us sing the —- hymn,” but the congrega- 
tion act as if he had asked them to “Come, let us 
listen to the singing of the —hymn.” They regard 
their music only in an wsthetic sense. The organist 
causes his instrument to make some remarkably pe- 
culiar sounds as he brilliantly executes selections 
from “The Devil on Two Sticks,” and the more 
modern Orrennacu. The soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass show what wonderful gymnastics their voices 
are capable of performing in solos, duets, trios, and 
quartets. The tunes, which are not subordinate to 
the words, are so new, or so difficult and operatic, 
that none of the congregation think of singing 
praises to God themselves, and all is done as an ex- 


hibition of skill and for admiration. The music 


would obtain an encore ; the morceaux are brilliant 
and greatly please the ear, but do not in the least 
produce religious feelings. Here unprincipled sing- 
ers have gained the aseendency, and we have the 
servant of God in one end of the Church and the 
Devil in the other. Now such performances are 
abominable, an insult to religion, and are a down- 
right desecration of the Church of God. The mem- 
bers of such Churches are not true worshipers and 
exhibit in so far a low standard of Christian virtue. 

Secular compositions are out of place, do not in- 
spire devotion, and are unfruitful of pious emotions 
or truly exalting power. In artistic music the 
words are subordinate to the music; but in congre- 
gational song the music should be subordinate to 
the words. When music means ideas, passions, 
feelings, and thoughts, it benefits, it consoles and 
soothes, it rebukes evil and stimulates to good, 
When it is simply a string of notes performed with 
no other idea than the attainment of extraordinary 
mechanical skill, it is a desecration of the art itself. 
Music is the language of fecling, and to be good it 
must accord with the passion it professes to express. 
Rage is loud; anger is harsh; love and pity are 
gentle; therefore loud, harsh sounds raise ideas of 
the former passions ; soft and tranquil sounds raise 
ideas of the latter and others of a similar character. 
Any music is fit which tends to produce a religious feel- 
ing, and any other should be excluded... 

THE TRUE STYLE. 

Breyes and semibreves have been called the char- 
acters of the Church. Crotchets and quavers belong 
to the theater. 

The true Church-music style is found in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Very much of 
the music was written by the monks and other holy 
men for a holy purpose, who composed those melo- 
dies after months of meditation, and watching, and 
fasting, and prayer. The characteristics of these 
compositions are good harmony, simplicity, and 
grandeur. They are admirably adapted to congre- 
gational singing. As the impression produced by 
this kind of music is much increased by its venera- 
ble antiquity and historical associations, it is highly 
desirable that it should bemore generally used ; and 
in all forms of Church song I deem the older speci- 
mens the best. There is very little at the present 
day that equals them. In the chant the Gregori- 
an stands pre-eminent. So it isin metrical psalm- 
ody and anthems—the best are coeval with the Re- 
formation. The greatest hymns in Christian litera- 
ture are the simplest, as the twenty-third psalm; the 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” the “ Te Deum,” etc. Lu- 
THER’s grand choral, “ Hin feste Burg,” was called 
the “ Marscillaise” of the Reformation. It is chiefly 
because this style of music is used that the matins 
and vespers of the monks, the choral songs of the 
Germans, and the Cathedral music of the English 
Church are so highly spoken of and generally ad- 
mired, and it is to be regretted that the music of 
the American Churches scarcely equals that in the 
parish Churches of England and Germany. 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
FOLLOWING CHRIST. 


My Dear Editor : 

ESTERDAY morning Dr. DuLtaRp, who is 

spending a week or two of his summer vaca- 
tion at Wheat-hedge, preached for Maurice. His 
text was “ Follow thou me,” and his subject, Fol- 
lowing Christ. No mere man, he said, could set 
himself up as a model and pattern for all humanity. 
No father even could say to his child “ Follow thou 
me,” with the idea that it was a safe and compre- 
hensive rule of duty. No pastor could say it to his 
charge. No hero of any age could say it. Not only 
because all men are sinful, but also because all rien 
are partial. One good man is not a pattern for an- 
other. God does not mean us all to be run in one 
pattern. Only one who comprehended all types 
and forms of character in himself could say such a 
thing. His very direction, “Follow thou me,” was 
a claim of divinity on Christ’s part. No man could 
accede to this demand without aeceding to his di- 
vinity. No man was or could be a true follower of 
Christ who did not acknowledge his absolute equal- 
ity andl oneness with the Father. This was the 
point of his discourse—that to follow Christ necessa- 
rily involved acknowledging his divinity. I was 
very much interested in the sermon. It attempted 
to prove the necessity of a creed by a somewhat 
new process, by an argument which I thought un- 
believers would appreciate. And yet the question 
recurred to me with a good deal of force, What 
would Dr. DuLLARD do with Mr. Krppix?—and it 
is a question I could not get rid of. 
Mr. Krppie is the foreman of the Wheat-hedge 
sawing and planing mill, and is in theology, though 
not by descent, what would probably be termed a 
German infidel. He was born in New England, 
brought up in an orthodox family, taught to say 
the Westminster Assembly's Catechism (he can say 
it better than I can to-day), and listened twice ey- 
ery Sunday till he was eighteen to preaching of the 
type of Dr. Emmons. Then he left home and the 


church together; and he has never been to either, 
to remain, since. 











possesses much artistic merit, ‘and in any other place | him the other day. 


a 
“ You never go’ to church, I believe,” T said to 
“Oh! yes I do,” he replied. 
Christmas to spend. a week. 
always go to church for the sake 
At Wheat-hedge I always st 
sake.” 
Thad quite a talk with him not long 
his theological views. Tis creed is certainly es 
short and simple. “T believe,” he said substantiat 
ly, ‘tin the existence of a Supreme Being. But : 
not suppose that"we can know anything more 
his character or attributes than my dog does 
me. It is incredible to my mind that he should be 
influenced by our petitions or flattered by our praise 
I am inclined to think that there is future life 
The imperfection of this life and the general belief 
of mankind seem to me to indicate it, But it can. 
not be said to be demonstrated, and there is cer- 
tainly no evidence whatever as to the nature of that 
life. Ihave no doubt, however, that the true 
to be happy in the future life (if there be one 
be virtuous in this.” 

“You do not believe, then,” said I, “that the g 
are ‘wide open.’ ” 

“ No!” said he, “nor ‘ajar’ either.” 

“And what,” said I, “do you think of Christ anq 
Christianity ?” 

“Of Christianity,” said he, “that it is undoubt. 
edly the best of all religions, and has the best fea. 
tures of them all. Of Jesus Christ, that--well—] 
suppose probably such a man lived, and was a very 
pure and holy man, and a very remarkable teacher, 
certainly for his age a very remarkable teacher, But 
as to the miraculous stories told about him, I do not 
credit them any more than I credit the mythical le- 
gends of Greek and Roman literature. They are no 
better to my mind for being Jewish.” 

This is Mr. Kippix’s creed. It is a very poor 
creed. It certainly is the farthest possible removed 
from a Christian creed. And yet Mr. Krppxx seems 
to me to be following Christ more truly than some 
whose creed is more orthodox. 

Of his thorough, incorruptible honesty, no man 
ever intimated a doubt. In every business transac. 
tion he is the soul of honor. His word is a great 
deal better than Jim Wuea'ron’s bond. 

In every good work he is a leader. When the 
new school-house was to be built, Mr. Kipp. was 
put, by an almost unanimous consent, upon the 
Board, and made its treasurer. When, last Fall, r- 
mors were rife of the mismanagement of the Poor- 
house, Mr. KrppLE was the one to demand an inyes- 
tigation, and, being put upon the Committee, to 
push through against a good deal of opposition, 
till he secured the reform that was needed. In his 
shop there is not a man whose personal history he 
does not know, not one who does not count him 
personal friend. That there has not been a strike 
for ten years is due to the workmen’s personal faith 
in him. When Roserr Dae was caught in the 
shafting and killed last winter, it was Mr. Kippiz 
who paid the widow’s rent out of his own pocket, 
got the eldest son a place on a farm, and carried 
around personally a subscription to provide for the 
family, after starting it handsomely himself. He is 
appointed to arbitrate in half the incipient quarrels 
of the neighborhood, and settles more controversies, 
I am confident, than his neighbor, Squire Hopasoy, 
though the latter is a Justice of the Peace, There 
is always difficulty in collecting our pew rents. Ha't 
the church members are from one week to one quat- 
ter behind-hand. Mr. Kipp. has a pew for his 
family, and his pew-rent is always paid before it be- 
comes due. Our last minister told me, confidential- 
ly, that he did not like to preach against intempe- 
rance because Jim WHEATON always has wine on his 
table New Year's day. Mr. Krpp.s is the head of 
the Good Templars, and has done more to circulate 
the pledge among the workmen of the town than all 
the rest of us put together. He is naturally an in- 
tensely passionate man. But that he is vigorously 
laboring with himself to control his temper is very 
evident, and it is equally evident, even to so casual 
an acquaintance as myself, that he is gaining the 
victory in this life-campaign. 

Now, the question I wanted to ask Dr. DULLARD 
was this. Does not Mr. Kippie, in so fur, follow 
Christ? Of two men, one of whom acknowledges 
the authority of Christ, but does not imitate his life 
or possess his spirit, and the other of whom possesses 
his spirit and imitates his life, but denies his autho- 
rity, which most truly follows Christ ? o 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of 1m- 
migrants who have followed CoLumsus to the con- 
tinent which he was the first to discover, though 
they never heard his name. So I love to think that 
there are many “ followers of Christ ” whom I shall 
meet on the other shore, who truly follow him thith- 
er though they known not who is leading them. . 
“But what think ye? A certain man had two 
sons; and he came to the first, and said, Son go wor k 
to-day in my vineyard. He answered and 
will not: but afterward he repented and wen 
he came to the second, and said likewise. And he 
answered and said, I go, sir: and went not. wee: 
er of them twain did the will of his father: 
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sOCIABILITY IN THE CHURCHES. 
y pretty cousin AMy HANnkKs called last even- 
M ing. I was deep in the mysteries of the con- 
<ruction of a new black lace bonnet for myself, and 
os offered her assistance. 
. «Jt will be a perfect love,” she exclaimed, throw- 
e flowers and lace into a pile in her lap. 
must not forget my errand. I came over on 
ask you a question. And the preface to 
it, like the postscript to the old-fashioned love-let- 
te, is longer than the question itself.” 
I bade. her go on, while I wound up my wire skel- 
eton with fancy cobwebs. 
“You know how fascinated Roy and I both were 
with Rev. Dr. EARNEST, SO much so that we joined 
his Church within two months after we moved to 
the city. We rented half a pew of the sexton, and 
twice every Sabbath walked in and out of it in a 
most proper and straightforward manner. <A year 
anda half has rolled by, and notwithstanding our 
exemplary conduct and good clothes—for I do not 
think we have ever been a whit behind any of the 
congregation in this latter respect—nobody has ta- 
k en any notice of us. I have had a few spasms of 


ing th 
«But I 
purpose to 


ways said, “Never mind, we have friends enough 
outside of the Church; we can worship God all the 
same whether we know our neighbors or not—” 

“Excuse me, but I thought Dr. EARNEsT was one 
of Rov’s college friends ?” I remarked, while insert- 
ing a pin through a confusion of nothings. 

“Oh, yes, and he has called upon us two or three 
times. On one occasion he urged us to attend a 
Church sociable. I did not like the idea, but Roy 
thought it was best, so we went. Dr. EARNEST was 
there, met us as we entered the parlors, and very 
eourteously introduced us to the host and hostess. 
After that, we passed on to the other end of the 
room, and stood by and entertained each other until 
half-past ten o'clock. It seemed almost incredible, 
but it is none the less true, that we were not noticed, 
with only that first exception, during the evening, 
and were not anxious or willing to place ourselves 
again in such an awkward position. 

“I do not feel disposed to cast one shade of a 
shadow of censure upon Dr. Earnest. He did all 
that he felt called upon to do under the circumstan- 
ces, and we were probably not in his mind after 
that. As no one else in the room knew who we 
were, of course all were exonerated from blame. 
But the facts remain unchanged. 

“Last week I read your article on Sociability in 
the Churches, and was particularly struck with that 
remark of Mrs. FrnLEy’s, how ‘ three ladies, occupy- 
ing the same seat in the sanctuary, went in and out 
for two years together, each believing she, herself, 
was the only isolated one of the number, until some 
mysterious accident revealed the fact that all were 
alike strangers, not knowing another person in the 
Church’ It set me thinking about the pale, elegant 
woman who sits in the pew with us in Dr. EaRNEsT’s 
Church, and who has twice found the place in the 
hymn-book for me when I have been late. Ithought 
at the time that her manner was a little too patron- 
izing. But now I believe the fault was all in my 
OWN imagination, 

“All at once I became impressed with a vague 
sense of duty, I who was not an old resident, and 
under no obligation to make first calls! My ideas 
werein a chaotic state, but amid much restlessness, 
and pricking, and smarting, my conscience whisper- 
ed something about ‘Christian ” responsibility.’ 

‘Somebody else’s business, not mine,’ Iretorted. ‘It 
your own account that you will have to render up 
at the last day, not your neighbor’s, continued 
r science, ‘Etiquette stands in the way,’ I argued. 
‘Not a valid excuse, said conscience, nor could I 
‘ind one that was so considered, although I fought 
Wonanfully to regain my lost sense of easy indifference 
tad what I had been pleased to term proud inde- 
pendence, among those who seemed to ignore my 
existence altogether, 

“Away with your starch and crimple, and do as 
YOu would be done by,’ exclaimed conscience, getting 
“wey and unmanageable, and declaring war with 
stich savage earnestness, that I had no alternative 
Ke Ral myself, go [to the sexton and obtain 
nd address of the before-mentioned lady, 
” Proceed with all due celerity to pay her a visit. 
Pek _— received, and found her most 
ae dagreeable. She has been in the Church 
— longer than myself, but had not made an ac- 
Hear dei — behind me in that respect, for 
dines re _— with her minister. ‘I was ill 
hand that if hy she remarked, ‘and told my hus- 
Spi = by any chance be taken away, 
tin i = call our old Brooklyn pastor to 
reine be vie wale er the embar- 

My te ; — wi in my coffin. 
eS which had Fret m a . a oboe 
” While we laughed pe ‘+ sia ved se a : 
Pin in at that very oint ‘ tar 7 M 
NeW-comer who she aa | : _ together visit every 
™: Teeth hi 5 come into the Church after 

“Ought Ch — ion I want to ask you is nn 
organization io er members of the same Church 
nies of society in ae ve to the letter all the eeremo- 

yim reference ¢o first calls? May they 
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selves More acceptable to the great Head of the 
Christian family? Of course I refer to such as are 
similarly situated with myself, and who esteem it 
quite impossible to make any advance toward an 
acquaintance in a strange Church,” 

I was so muth interested in this little bit of history 
to which I had been treated, that I cut off my strings 
too short, and put my thimble into the ink bottle. 
Iso thoroughly approved of the course adopted by 
my cousin Amy that I could not at once collect my 
thoughts for a direct answer to her very straight- 
forward question. 

My father tells a story of how when he was a 
young man. he was once coming out of the Sidehill 
Church, after having listened to a very able dis- 
course from a candidate for the pulpit, and meeting 
his neighbor, Comrorr BEALS, on the steps, shook 
hands with him and enquired : ~ 

‘How did you like the sermon this morning ?”? 

“Don’t know; haven’t seen Deacon RICHARDS 
yet.” 

I am not exactly in the same predicament, but I 
have a strong inclination to submit this subject to 
the readers of Tuz Curistran Union, Perhaps some 
one, our good friend Mr, Larcus, for instance, will 
shed a little light to illumine Amy’s pathway, and 
help all such as are inclined to follow her example. 

DELLA DorNeE. 


FAIRY LIFE. 


BY FANNY ELKINS, 





{Although this has appeared in the pages of a school magazine, 
we take pleasure in giving it to the wider circle of our readers.] 


LO in some quiet wood or ferny dell, 
The merry fairies{dwell ; 
No curious, morta child, 
Unless upon his birth Curist’s birthday smiled, 
Can eer behold them at their gambols wild; 
Around the fairy oak 
The careless children play, nor see the fairy folk. 


The fairies play beside the dappled stream, 
And pelt the darting bream ; 
In nut-shell chariots ride, 
With toads for steeds ;—some over pastures wide, 
The green and golden dragon-fly bestride, 
They shake the lily-bells, 
And fill with sound and fragrance all the winding dells. 


They climb the buttercup, its cup of gold 
Beneath their chins to hold, 
Swing on its tragile stalk, 
’ And steal its honey, if ’tis but to balk 
The lazy drones, and at their hunger mock ; 
Some launch a leafy boat, 
And idly down the smooth and lustrous waters float. 


They play at hide and seck at twilight gray, 
Or slide adown the ray 
Of pearly moonbeams pale, 
But when sweet birds chirp, doubtful, through the vale, 
Then fly to hide them in some secret dale, 
In mossy nooks reclined 
They sleep tbrough sultry noons, lulled by the murm’ring wind. 





THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION, 


owe YAN makes his ‘‘ CuristiAn” wrestle with the 
Apo yon of this lonely valley before the darkness 
and horror of the *‘shadow of death” encompassed him. 
He went into it with the glorious lessons of the Inter- 
preter’s house ringing sweetly in his ear and strengthen- 
ing his heart like new wine. But the destroyer met 
me just as I emerged out of the gloomy valley, saved, as 
it were, by the skin of my teeth. To no two souls, I 
suppose, is this terrible journey down to the very gates 
of the grave just the same. Mine was peculiarly an 
awfulone. It began on a hot, damp night of Septem- 
ber, when torrid heat and rotting vegetation and un- 
healthy rains had begotten the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness. My husband and children began it with 
me. For eight long days and nights I tottered on, 
holding tight to my heart one beautiful boy, and dimly 
hearing in the darkness and confusion the cries and 
moans of the elder ones. For you see (as BuNYAN 
says) the road through this valley is so narrow, that 
they who walk thereon must tread it alone. YetI 
heard my husband’s voice (full of holy confidence and 
hope) before me, and every now and then there floated 
into my ear grand old promises and solemn words of 
trust and comfort. But whether I heard him praying, 
or angels speaking, or whether they were only the dim 
memories of a youth spent among holy men I know 
not. Soon there came a day in which it was no longer 
possible to carry my charge. ‘‘Dear Lord Jesus,” I 
prayed, ‘‘what must I do with my dariing? He is too 
young to walk tifis dismal road alone.” And then the 
angels lifted him from me, and I watched their shining 
wings as they took him lovingly to the gates of the 
“Golden City.” In two hours they returned for his 
elder brothers, and soon after I missed the voice dearer 
than all to me, and I called, ‘Oh! my husband, where 
are you? It is dark and cold and I hear you not,” and 
pitiful eyes looked into mine, and then glanced up- 
ward, and I knew that my husband and three sons were 
in Heaven. So I struggled forward no longer, a great 
darkness gathered round me, and I heard voices saying 
“She is dying.” But I thought I had reached the De- 
lectable Mountains, and was looking over towards the 
land of Beulah and the swellings of Jordan. Only 
dimly conscious of bodily suffering, I watched in infi- 
nite peace and content the shining ones coming and 
going to the river brink. Soon it will be my turn, I 
thought, but when the messenger camehe said lovingly: 
‘‘ Not just yet, my sister,” and when he touched me I 
was strengthened and opened my eyes again in the old 
familiar room, where the lamp burned dimly in the 
poisoned air, and the Bible lay open on its stand just as 
he had left it, when three weeks ago he gathered wife 
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and children for the last time to hear its glorious prom- 


ises of immortality. Now more than half of the family 
had become inheritors of these promises, but I was 
going to get well; I knew that. Back to the fever and 
toil of life I had come, shorn of all my strength, and I 
prayed ‘‘ God be pitiful, the burden is too great for me.” 
‘No so, my child,” He answered ; ‘‘my grace is sufli- 
cient.” Thus it was ‘‘ out of the darkness and shadow 
of death” that I went down, down, down into the Valley 
of Humiliation. And oh! how lonely and still it was. 
‘Lover and friend had been put far from me and mine 
acquaintance into darkness,” even priests and Levites 
passed by on the other side. I found my widow’s garb 
had as effectually separated me from my little world as 
if it had been the sackcloth and ashes of the Judean 
leper. Nor had I gone very far before AroLtyon met 
me. Notas he met CurisTiaN, with fiery darts and 
flaming sword, but with sneering pity and scoffs and 
mockery. ‘‘See!” he cried, ‘‘ how your friends stand 
afar off, and the eye of one has grown strange, and the 
love of another waxed cold; and those who have eaten 
of your bread are fast becoming your enemies. There 
is nothing but scorn and misery before you. What is 
better for you and your children than to die ?” 

**God is merciful,” I answered, trembling. 

“Yes, He is merciful, more so than man ; therefore 
goto Him.” 

Thus day after day did this subtle tempter try me, 
and all the while }-was-growing more weak and doubt- 
ing. Even Jesus looked réproachfully on faithless 
Peter, and in my human desolation I cried out, ‘‘Pity 
me, O my friends! for the finger of God hath touched 
me.” Thus I traveled on, heaft-sore and weary, down 
this lonely valley. 





“So lonely ’twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.” 

I was infinitely lost and miserable. Some days I 
could not pray at all, again I spent hours in weeping 
supplications for some sign of God's care of me. But 
no angel came, no star moved, no sweet whisper in my 
heart turned night into day. Then Apotiyon met me 
again, and this time he came as an angel of light. He 
promised me a new revelation and the mysteries of the 
other world. And I stood trembling and irreselute 
while the specious delusions of Spiritualism were offered 
me. 

‘But all was false and hollow; though his tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, # perplex and dash 
Maturest councils.” 

Ifound out very soon that he was a lying prophet, 
and his promises idle fables; and I caught up the 
mournful lament of St. Aueusting, as it comes sighing 
through the centuries: ‘‘Ah! no! the dead do not come 
back, or surely, oh! Monica, thou had nightly com- 
forted my weeping.” 

The experience which I tell in a few lines lasted for 
weeks and months, and was aggravated by many 
smaller trials and much wrong and oppression. I was 
a child in everything pertaining to business and I fell 
into the hands of some of that company who used in 
olden time to haunt the road between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. But my loss proved to be my gain. I, too, 
thank God, met with a good Samaritan. His words of 
strength and sympathy were oil and wine to my 
wounded heart. I was bid to labor and the work 
pointed out to me. Not just the work, perhaps, I 
would have chosen, had choice been possible; but ne- 
cessity has proved to me a benign and cherishing 
mother. I worked steadily, ten and twelve hoursa 
day, and in this, the ‘‘ oldest of all preached gospels,” I 
began to find rest. Now that I was in the way of duty, 
I found myself oftener in the way of God. My idle 
days had been the Devil’s busy ones. ‘‘ Doubt of what- 
ever kind can be ended only by action,” says Tnomas 
CaRLYLE; let the fearful and unbelieving try it. Day 
by day a new strength grew into my heart. In a few 
months, instead of weeping for the beloved dead, I had 
become unselfish enough to thank God for them, ‘‘so 
early crowned and blest.” All through this valley of 
Baca I began to dig wells, and the rain came and filled 
the pools. While doing so I learnt two lessons which 
had once seemed especially hard and disagreeable. One 
of them was the very same which God taught to Perrr 
on the house-top in Joppa—not to call any person 
common whom God had cleansed by the blood of 
Christ. When first I came in contact with people 
whose mental vision was bounded by the rim of a gold 
dollar, and who saw neither in art nor in science any 
beauty that was desirable, I felt a contempt for them 
which I was at little trouble to conceal. This scorn 
was returned with interest, for no debt is so surely and 
so fully repaid as contempt. My first mistakes I could 
not undo, but I tried to avoid a repetition of them, and 
then I found much kindness of heart under rough ex- 
teriors, and here and there gems of true water, uncut 
and unpolished, it is true, but sure to be remembered 
when Christ makes up the number of his jewels. 

The other lesson I have learnt is to look poverty in 
the face and not to fearhim. When his gaunt, threat- 
ening figure comes knocking to my door, I open it, 
Bible in hand, and say: ‘*Thou may not cross this 
threshold; my bread is given me and my water sure 
promised me by Him who cannot lie.” And here I 
raise my Ebenezer and declare that never since I have 
been a widow has God suffered one of his promises to 
fail. Nay, but He has redeemed them often when I 
was too wicked and despairing to plead them, and from 
his mercy-seat never sent me empty away. I am still 
in the valley, but it is no longer lonely ; I call it peace- 
ful now. Its solitude is the echo of a far deeper soli- 
tude through which I have already passed, and the 
prefiguration of another to whieh I am approaching. 
Sometimes I am weary, but I do not stop nor dare to 
look behind—“ faint, yet pursuing.” I think I have 
found in the 6th chapter of Micah and the 8th verse'the 
conclusion of the whole matter. ‘‘He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 





require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God? For so God resisteth 
the proud but giveth grace to the humble,” 
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LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


Fripay Eventne, July 8, 1870. 

[ SUPPOSK that there are almost enough letters of 

church membership in New York to build a church 
with if they were laid one on top of another—letters of 
members of churches who have come down to live in 
New York, and whe have put these letters in their 
trunks, and have never made themselves known to any 
communion, and are, on the whole, if the truth were 
known, glad that nobody does know that they ever 
professed to be Christians. And they contrive, with 
admirable success, to prevent ary one’s having the 
slightest suspicion that the grace of God ever abode 
with them. It is a pitiful thing; and yet there is an 
army of cases around us of that kind, I have no doubt, 
in these two great cities. And aany of them have 
eome to this deplorable state simply because they have 
lost the social influence of religion. 

If you take a winter's fire that is burning brightly, 
and giving forth plenty of light, and an abundance of 
warmth, and just draw out one stick, and another, and 
another, and another, so that there shall not any two 
sticks touch each other, though the fuel may be dry 
and well kindled, in a very short time the fire will all go 
out. You cannot make a fire burn one stick at a time, 
You must lay fuel to fuel. Anditis in the quantity 
that you get power of heat. 

Now it is not absolutely so in a Christian life; yet 
this is a sufficiently near illustration to answer my 
purpose. It is possible for a single man to be a Chris- 
tian when in the providence of God it is necessary that 
he should stand alone. There is grace for those that 
are solitary, as well as for those that are set in families. 
But where persons who call themselves children of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, absent themselves from the house of 
God, and have no fellowship and no companionship, 
and are in want of God's grace, and are standing alone, 
and are tempted of evil to stand alone,—it is not possi- 
ble for them to maintain inwardly, or, long, outwardly, 
any Christian decorum or consistency. 

The lesson of all this is, that Curistians ought every- 
where to seek their fellows, to find company,.and to 
make themselves known. Itis bad for any man to 
have his best company non-Christian. Every Christian 
heart needs a Christian heart over against it, and fel- 
lowship of grace, as well as mere society in the secular 
sense of that term. 

As we are in the summer, and are to be dispersed 
abroad a great deal, this is a matter of no small practical 
importance to us. 

In the first place, there are a great many who travel. 
Far be it from me to advise you to be vociferous of 
your Christian influence. Far be it from me to advise 
you to obtrude in an unwise way, in times and places 
where it is nct expected nor desired, a word or a testi- 
mony. In other words, religion ought to have the 
benefit of politeness. Not only ought it to be polite, 
but it ought to be full of common sense. And, then, 
it ought also to be faithful. It ought to be true. It is 
a part of your business to let your light shine. It is 
not best to let it shine so as to put out people’s eyes— 
though I do not think there is any particular danger of 
that, so far as you are concerned. It is not best to let 
the light shine when it would be uncomely or unwel- 
come. 

If, for instance we were sitting about the hearth, and 
properly discoursing of some social matter, and a 
stranger should come in and commence, at once, a ser- 
mon on the Lord Jesus Christ, everybody would feel 
shocked and hurt at the untimeliness of it. I have 
known persons who felt it to be their duty, in whatever 
company they might be, to first or last say something 
directly on the subject of soul-religion. If you have 
the gift to do that, well and good. It is a rare gift. 
Haran Page, and a few others, could perhaps do it; 
but I cannot. To do it expertly and wisely, to do it so 
that when you are gone everybody is glad that you did 
it; to do itso that you win persons to Christ, and so 
that you leave a sweet savor on your name—this is a 
rare gift indeed. And if you could do it, it would be a 
good thing for you to do. But you all know that it is 
not an easy thing to do. 

Therefore 1 would not counsel you to make the sub- 
ject of religion, in its proper doctrinal, or even is iis 
personal and experimental respects, inevitably a ma! r 
of conversation wherever you go. You can make your- 
self known without resorting to that. One man wo 
sits in a company that smoke, or otherwise piggily 
themselves, and will maintain cleanliness of person, 
quietly rebukes them by his example. 

I have seen men traveling on steamboats, who, when 
the bell sounded, would make a rush for the table, and 
pitch and pull and haul to get something ; and I have 
seen gentlemen who stood aloof, and looked upon them 
almost with pity, and who utterly refused to lay aside 
that decorum which they were accustomed to observe 
at home, and would not touch a morsel until they could 
take it as a man ought to take bis food. And afver the 
pigs had satisfied their appetites, they had mauhood 
enough remaining to look upon such an example and 
feel ashamed of themselves. When a man is pretty 
hungry, the things are few that he thinks of; but after 
he has satisfied his hunger there are many things that 
he had forgotten, which come to him again. One ex- 
ample like that is enough to reform a whole company. 
I recollect the case of a man who did this while 
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soing on a boat from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. The 
better part of the company sided with him after the 
tirst meal; and from meal to meal others were added 
to his party ; and at last the matter was so arranged 
that every thing went on as orderly and as calmly as if 
they had been at home. And yet, this man did not 
preach asermon. He did not say a word. It was his 
example that spoke, and exerted the influence which 
wrought such a change. 

Tn conversation in a stage coach, or on a railroad car, 
or in a hotel where you stay over night, politics and 
the social matters of the day will come up and be 
discussed. One takes one view, and another takes 
another view, and another takes another view ; but you 
do not sev. **I am a church-member, and I think these 
things ought to be settled so and so.” You do not as- 
sume any such ostentation as that. You simply take a 
higher rule by which to measure right and wrong than 
anybody else (or youshould do so) ; and everybody feels, 
‘““That man is measuring by a higher standard than 
any of us are.” Other men’s thoughts are thus drawn 
toward you. In other words, they see that you have 
been with Jesus, and that you are living according to a 
higher pattern, and on a higher plane, than they are. 

It does not take a psalm, it does not take a prayer, 
certainly it does not take a long face, to make people 
know that you are Christians. 

I have seen people traveling who were very nice peo- 
ple as the world goes; but they looked down upon the 
servants. They never had a kind word to speak to the 
waiter, or to the hostler, or to the laboring man. Boys 
were mere incumbrances 1n their estimation, and they 
cuffed this one, and pushed away that one, and scolded 
the other one; and from beginning to end their sym- 
pathy was never seen going out kindly toward anybody 
that was below them—toward anybody that was less 
fortunate than they were. They stood on their own 
dignity. They were never condescending. They were 
proud and unbenevolent. If they had shown 2 genial 
interest in the welfare of all that were about them, not 
excepting the children, and the humble; if they had 
thought of the convenience of other people; if they 
had gone out of their way to do kindnesses (and there 
is no lack of opportunities for the performance of gen- 
erous deeds where “a man seeks them), there would 
have been some persons who would have been led to 
say of them, ‘‘They must be Christians,” unless the 
predominance of some other traits had led to the sup- 
position that they were‘not Christians. — 

Many persons have gone for pleasure in the summer 
to watering places, and mountain retreats, and country 
villages, and carried with them their long cloak, their 
mask, and their masquerade, too; and when the time 
came for religious exercises in mectings, they straight- 
ened themselves up, and changed their voice, and got 
it into a praying toae, or threw it into a whining tone, 
as the case might be. Everybody knew that they were 
Christians when Sunday or the times for meetings 
came round; but there was nothing else that would 
lead anyone to suspect that they were Christians. 
There was no luminousness, no warmth, about them. 
They made nobody happy. 

Once, when I was talking with Evwin M. Sranron,— 
one of the noblest men that the late war brought 
forth,—in speaking of the superior fighting qualities of 
SHERIDAN, whom he characterized as our young Na- 
poleon, he said, ‘‘When he was ina fight he carried 
around him an orb of fire five feet in diameter.” I 
have thought, frequently, that a Christian ought to 
carry around him an atmosphere of fire, or magnetism, 
so that everybody who comes within five feet of him 
shall feel a genial, warm, kind, divine element, which 
is essentially love and benefaction. 

Now, when persons tarry in these places of summer 
resort, there are a thousand things which they can do 
to honor Christ, and to win others to Christ. There 
are a thousand trifles, a thousand incidental things,—if 
a man’s heart is only right, if he wants to do good,— 
which are indications of the ground on which he 
stands. 

And it seems to me that Christians, when they go 
abroad, ought to feel for their mates; ought to reach 
out and sce if they cannot find Christians; ought to feel 
lonesome if they are deprived of the society of Chris- 
tians. But, on the contrary, I fear that a great many 
persons, when they go away from home, feel a sense 
of relief, and say to themselves, ‘‘ Nobody knows me 
here, and I can do just as I please. I can stretch out 
my hands once more. I have got back to my liberty.” 
When men’s religion is a bondage to them, I think my- 
self that they had better throw it off, both at home and 
abroad, and begin all over again. Buta true religion 
is liberty, is light, is sweetness, is joy in the Holy 
Ghost. It is music in the soul, and it ought to be music 
on the lip. And Christians, when they go abroad, in- 
stead of shunding to be known, instead of avoiding all 
appearances of being professors of religion, ought to 
find out their fellows everywhere. 

When I was in Europe, in 1863, I found our country 
in such bad odor that I loved every American | met. 
IL cannot tell you whata feeling ‘the state of things 
there produced on me. When we were going over, 
there was a person On ship-board who wanted to attach 
himself to our company, and we were determined that 
he should not. So we contrived to slip him in Liver- 

ool; and he went one way, and we went the other. 

ut when, after having made our respective circuits, 
we all came back to London, I felt that an American 
abroad was sacred to me; and I would have gone any 
distance to help a countryman. We were in such an 
unfriendly atmosphere, our country was so hated, our 
cause was so maligned, and my indignation was so kin- 
dled, that I said, ‘*I will defend any man that belongs 
to America.” Iwas exalted to such a degree that I 
even defended the Democratic party. They were 
Americans, if they we7e Democrats. I defended the 
Southerners, too. When people praised the way they 
fought, I said, ‘‘Of course they fight well; they are 
Americans.” I did not want to hear anybody spoken 
against on either side. For, as opposed to European 
public sentiment, those of both subdivisions were all 
my countrymen. I felt that I was bone of their bone, 
and blood of their blood. 1 would stand up for the 
Southerners as long as I was abroad, and fight them 
when I got home! 

This is a good illustration for us to apply to ourselves 
as Christians. Weare all ina foreign land. We are 
countrymen who have been made of one blood by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We are walking together strangers 
and pilgrims across a hostile country; and we ought to 
feed each other’s hearts. We ought to be dear to each 
other. And wherever aman knows there is a Chris- 
tian, there his heart ought to be—especially if he is 
away from home. Wherever we go, everybody should 
seek to touch somebody’s shoulder with his shoulder. 

Where this duty is performed, where this reasonable 
and rational view is carried out practically, it makes 
our dispersion useful. We are seed-sowers. We go 
abroad doing good. We raise the name of the Lord 

esus Christ in honor and regard just in proportion as 

we ourselves are good, and true, and right-minded. 
Fosse ps Suppose to be the meaning of our Saviour, when 
€ Speaks of letting our light so shine before men that 


they may see our goo ; 
Soe d 
which is in heap g works and glorify our Father 
Mr. — said he was exceed 
cour ingly annoyed, as many othe 
Were, When gomg backward and forward the horse Yours, by 





men (he could not call them gentlemen, and it was ho. 
them men) that would smoke on the platforms, and let the fumes 
of their tobacco sweep through into the faccs of the passengers. 
It was very offensive, and even sickening, to him; and he did 
not know how to showy a Christian spirit w)en he was obliged to 
remain init. He had gone so far, once or twice, wheu he could 
not get out of it, and when a man kept on smoking after he had 
requested him to stop, as to take the cigar out of his mouth, and 
throw it away. He did not know whether that was Christian or 
not, and would like to be advised what to do in such cases. 


I travel a good deal between Peekskill and New 
York; and I have to go right past two great gas- 
works ; and I am annoyed by the smell of them both 
ways ; and generally I possess my soul in patience, and 
smell on. 

I exceedingly dislike good tobacco, and I still more 
dislike bad tobacco ; = I have been polite enough to 
say to men that were smoking, ‘‘I have no objection 
to your smoking a decent cigar; but the smoke of a 
pipe that has been used for a generation, and that is 
filled with the worst kind of tobacco, is a fumigation 
that I do not need. Yet, if you will smoke such a pipe 
and such tobacco, I must submit.” 

I think that smokers are the nastiest things that God 
lets live on the earth. When I go into the cars or boats 
where they are, and see what puddles they leave, I feel 
as though, if I had the liberty of doing by them as we 
do by poodles, I would take them by the neck and rub 
their noses in their own filth! They have what they 
call ‘‘ Gent’s” rooms. That is right. The name ought 
to be cut in two. They are not gentlemen. You would 
think, in going through a ‘“‘gent’s” car, that you were 

oing through Tophet. It excels my imagination of 
ophet. Of all dirty holes, that is the dirtiest. 

lt is complained that on the boats gentlemen will not 
go into the ‘‘ gents” cabins instead of going in on the 
Jadies’ side. I won't go in on the side that was intend- 
ed for “gents.” I am a gentleman—not a ‘‘gent.” 
The filthiness, the nastiness, of those places, after two 
or three hundred men have smoked and spit, and 
chewed and squirted, is beyond all belief. I pity the 
woman that mopsup. Ihave thought of writing an 
article—and I will yet—-on that very subject. 

The snail that goes along leaving slime in its track, 
is a clean animal compared with one of those men who 
has no sense of avybody’s comfort but his own, and 
selfishly smokes or chews his tobacco, and smells 
scarcely less strong than a polecat, and spits wherever 
he goes, and dirties the dress of every woman that 
comes near him (though I do not pity the women, 
where they wear long dresses) and makes everybody 
around him uncomfortable. Such men often profess 
to be good Christians. Abominable fellows! We ex- 
amine men for membership on drinking. For my part, 
I should like to see them examined on smoking and 
chewing. 

1 say all these things to show you, Brother ——, that 
Iam entirely at agreement with you. And yet, with 
all these feelings, I sit as sweet as a rose, and let people 
puff their smoke in my nose, and say to myself, ‘If 
you only knew what I am undergving, you would think 
I was a Christian.” 
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. COLLEGE SATURNALIA, 
[From the Churchman, Episcopalian, Hartford. | 

ik is a curious as well as instructive study to note 

the manner in which the regular literary exercises 
of our colleges are crowded upon by those which the 
students themselves originate. There is a sort of Dar- 
winian struggle for existence going on betwen the two. 
Class Day has pressed hard upon Commencement. 
** Wooden Spoon,” ‘‘ Navy Club,” and a host of other 
inventions first are begun in secret, then connived at 
by reminiscent Faculties, then tolerated, and at last 
broadly adopted, while the true academic institution 
withers away in the shade. 

For all these things popular applause is saught 
more and more in that direction where applause is 
neither well nor worthily earned. Why it is we can- 
not now stop to inquire into, but the fact is patent that 
all public literary entertainments run more and more 
toward the buffoonery which provokes the empty 
laugh. The lectures which take tie best, the books 
whick sell best, are those which run to jesting. The 
jest which is most widely appreciated is not the witti- 
est, but the most obvious. Burlesque is more potent 
than brilliancy. 

We do not care to denounce the gay doings of our 
young scholars, or to frown very severely upon esca- 
pades, which, so long as they are merely boyish, and 
not impure, unmanly or irreverent, will leave ‘no re- 
grets behind. But we beg them to be upon their guard 
against the spirit which puts ridicule above earnestness, 
which is ashamed of enthusiasm, and which in its haste 
to give matter for fun, tramples upon that which it 
should respect. Our young scholars are entering, as 
they receive their diplomas, upon the trusteeship of 
American thought and American letters. Whatever 
else they do or leave undone, theirs is a certain power 
(as possessed ex oficio of aright to speak critically 
concerning letters) of judgment and authority. Their 
opinion, good or bad, will nevertheless weigh with the 
less privileged community. It is because that, moulded 
by four years of academic training, they enter into the 
prejudices, the traditions, the mental atmosphere of 
that.class which represents the education of the coun- 
try. Others from outside may do better things than 
they do, but the appreciative audience, those for whom 
the book is written, the poem composed, those who 
give the laurels, are the men of hereditary scholarship, 
who claim from the Alme {Matres an’ unquestioned 
ineage. 

It is to them that those who have gone before must 
look for the preservation of a pure taste and of noble 
canons of thought. We take this opportunity, for we 
know that we are sometimes read by these young men, 
and assuredly by those who stand nearest to them in in- 
fluence, to speak a kind and quiet word upon this topic. 
Let not liberty run into license. The spirit of the day 
is one of mockery, and beneath its good-natured seem- 
ing is hidden a dark and satanic sneer. The American 
learns but too readily from many teachers and in many 
schools the way to be smart; it is the more needful 
that some should cherish the teaching which bids them 
to be earnest, and modest, and ingenuous, 


4 lee yh A FALSE COALITION. 
rom the Christian Intelligencer, Reformed, New York.]} 


_ There has been, for years past, an under-current set- 
ting strongly toward the practical side of Liberal 
Christianity, whether the doctrinal basis has been of 
that order or not. The Church is making trial, in some 
regions, of the kind of concord which subsists between 
a high-toned creed and a somewhat relaxed practice. 
The agreement is a strange one, we admit, and we do 
not understand its principle; but the fact is hardly to 
be disputed. The o'd-fashioned question rings its echo 
‘* How can two walk together except they be agreed ” 
but somehow, while there is considerable limping and 
stumbling .if not downright falling at times, the two 
seem to walk together, though at a shambling kind of 
gait. Liberal Christianity may mean a very excellent 
thing, viewed solely in its etymological relations, be- 


use, of all that is lovely and of good report, no re- 
ligion can be more liberal than Christianity ; but this is 
not the sense in which its patrons employ the term. 
With them it indicates concession to the demands of a 
rationalistic and worldly spirit, which confines its esti- 
mate of Christianity to the humanitarian bearin of 
the Gospel, and pays little regard to the claims of God’s 
truth. No man has a right to be liberal with that 
which does not betong to him, and when, in the name 
of Christian liberality, the worst forms of error are en- 
dorsed, the thing becomes nothing less than a for ery 
and a counterfeit. It is putting the authority of Christ's 
name to views which He never taught, and which His 
word does not allow. The idea that the doctrines of 
Divine Revelation are susceptible of emendstion, and 
that religious teachers have a warrant to cut and trim, 
as though they were called to be ecclesiastical tailors, 
and make for their disciples garments suited to the 
fashion of the times, has no warrant in the instruction 
of the Great Commission. Christ commands his min- 
isters, “‘ Go preach my Gospel,” and they who substi- 
tute for it any other teaching, may cry lustily at the 
corners of the streets and on the house-tops, ‘‘ the Lord 
saith ; yea thus saith the Lord,” but the Lord hath not 
sent them 


“a HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 

é [From the Jewish Times, New York.] 

The remarkable document known as the ‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence,” signed on the 4th day of July, 
1776, by the representatives of the thirteen States, of 
which the ‘‘ United States” were then composed, ap- 
pears to the student of the human race as a complement 
to the declaration of principles made by Moses in the 
name of and inspired by God. ‘‘ God created man in 
His own image,” said Moses; “All men are created 
equal,” said the fathers of the Republic. ‘‘ Let the Is- 
raelites go, that they worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience,” said Moses to Pharaoh in the 
name of God; “Governments are constituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” declared the philosopher-statesmen of 
1776. 

Moses founded a State and a political government on 
the broad basis of divine justice and human tights, and 
ever since it has served as a beacon to mankind in the es- 
tablishment of governments on the broad principles of 
justice and human rights. The signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence founded a government on the 
basis of liberty and equality, and it served as a beacon 
to all nations in their struggle for liberty and indepen- 
dence. 

Thunder and lightning accompanied the proclama- 
tion on Sinai, signifying as it were the birth of a new 
era amidst the throes of awe-stricken nature. A bloody 
and terrible struggle accompanied the Declaration of 
Independence, signifying as it were the birth of a new 
era amidst the throes of a bewildered humanity. Many 
years of suffering and trials were in store for the Israel- 
ites before they were allowed to enjoy their heritage ; 
many a bloody battle had to be fought, many an inter- 
nal feud to be suppressed before the United States were 
sure of their great prize. Many of the Israelites longed 
yet for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and clung to the worship 
of the golden calf ; many of the new-made republicans 
longed yet for the distinctions of a royal court, and 
generations had to disappear before the royalty-loving 
tories had passed away altogether. Moses found many 
abuses which he had to tolerate, many prejudices he 
had to make concessions to, many customs he had to 
transform gradually. 

There was the mode of worshiping God through the 
offering of animal sacrifices; he accommodated the pa- 
gan practice to the worship of the Divine King of hea- 
ven; he found the institution of slavery; he could not 
at once abolish it, so he prepared its gradual abolition 
by appropriate laws ; his people practiced polygamy ; 
he surrounded that institution with such restrictions, 
that it would soon die out. The fathers of the Republic 
abolished slavery in theory, but had to leave it to a la- 
ter period to accomplish its abolition in practice; yea, 
polygamy, which is in absolute contrast with our con- 
stitution, is even tolerated to-day. 

There is indeed such a similarity ia the mission 
which Providence seems to have vouchsafed to the Jews 
as the missionaries of the moral law, and the Americans 
as the missionaries of the political law, that a careful 
analogy will visibly demonstrate the hand of God in 
the history of both nations; the unmistakable revela- 
tion of God's purposes in the eighteenth century as in the 
time of Moses, as well as His visible continuous revelation 
ai ail times and ali ages. 

The very existence of the Jewish people has ever 
been a standing reproach to the pagans, idol-worship- 
ers and man-deifying nations ; the American Republic 
will ever be a standing reproach to royalty-loving, king- 
worshiping and man-degrading nations. 


CAMP-MRETINGS AND THE DOOTRINE OF PERFECTION. 
{From the N. Y. Christian Advoeate, Methodist. ] 

In many instances it has become an intercalary week 
of religious services inserted among a number of weeks 
devoted to social and domestic enjoyment at a popular 
country ‘‘ watering-place.” Fine positions upon the 
sea-shore, like Martha’s Vineyard or Long Branch, are 
selected for this purpose. Very comfortable and some- 
times quite expensive cottages are constructed ; elabo- 
rate arrangements are also made for the public service, 
and for private comfort. Boarding and bathing, light- 
ing and sleeping, all are amply provided for; so that 
sometimes the luxuries of a wealthy home are trans- 
ferred to these cool and beautiful retreats. For weeks 
before and after the meeting, families gather in these 
comfortable dwellings by the sea, and enjoy the rarest 
social opportunities, under the benedictions of a limited 
number of very pleasant religivus services. Asa healthy 
and wholesome recreation, under religious auspices, 
such a vacation may be made very profitable. 

The week or ten days’ interval set apart for protract- 
ed devotions, crowds the grounds with a more miscel- 
laneous class of worshipers, many of them transient 
visitors, coming and going, and creating rather the ap- 
pearance of a fair than a holy convocation. On Sab- 
bath, when the place is accessible by railroad or steam- 
boat, the whole sanctity of the day, for all the Sabbath- 
keeping people of the neighborhood, is destroyed by the 
thronging multitudes surging to and fro, and the day 
takes upon itself, outside of the circle of worshipers 
within the grounds, the secular aspect of a Fourth of 
July. Itis not strange, therefore, that some staid re- 
ligious people class camp-meetings with German picnics 
and Sunday steamboat excursions. An effort to correct 
this, with how much success remains to be seen, is to 
be made this year by closing the avenues of access and 
egress to and from the grounds during sacred hours. 

ewer persons are converted at these meetings than 
formerly. The charm of novelty having passed away, 
unconverted persons are less powerfully impressed by 
the animated and direct preaching of the occasion, or 
by the fervent exercises of the praying circle, both of 
which possibly, in sympathy with the whole spirit of 
the occasion, may have become somewhat less animat- 
ed, direct, and fervent than they once were. 

The three distinguishing doctrines of our Church— 
held by us, indeed, in common .with others, but more 





distinctly set forth by our fathers from the pulpit and 
the press—are the possibility of an immediate spiritual 


transformation by the power of the ie 
positive attestation of such a chan e af a the 
Spirit, and the duty and practiccbility of 4 © Divine 
perfect in love in the present world. Under the 
term of holiness, the complete triumph of 
the heart of a sinner, resting with absolute faith Over 
the atonement, is expressed. To urge Christia om 
attainment of this, and to illustrate its ne the 
power, and beauty, our denomination has conside ility, 
be ms pecenee mission. dered to 
A fitful reaction against worldliness ; ; 
efforts of some of oun ministers ne ne. in the 
specialty of the higher forms of Christian ex — : 
by segregating its professors from the great bodes 
Church members. An awkward expression of thi, of 
seen in the three National Camp-meetings to be h ia 
this year, particularly for the discussion of this s ~ 
of holiness, and for earnest effort to secure its a ae 
attainment. We deprecate this attempt at a 8 ep 
what cannot be divided. No camp-meeting hous ~~ 
ee oar oe any other purpose than to promote 4 
sonal religion. ini - 
aM n. All our ministers should be preachers 
It is especially undesirable to form a se P 
the ministry and membership upon uh a even 
make a specialty of this nature takes a vital doctrine " 
the Gospel out of its legitimate position, and makes it 
the privilege and duty of a certain class, while the gre : 
body of believers are expected to go to heaven — 
troubling themselves about it. The life of the Churet 
every young 


ee 


ade 
general 


was kept up in early days by urging 
Christian to press forward toward the prize of his high 
calling in Christ. Every meeting for the promotion of 
holiness should be in the very heart of the Church 
Those who enjoy what the New Testament means by 
the term ‘* perfection ”—Christian perfection—shoull 
be in intimate connection with their less advanced 
Christian brethren, to patiently, earnestly, and tenderly 
encourage and instruct them in the deep things of the 
Spirit of God, and to pray for their brethren, Let 
then, the motto of every meeting in the grove be, “ Ho. 
Jiness unto the Lord,” and may all who preach show 
that they are panting after it, or perfecting holiness jn 
the fear of God. 
CLERICAL HEALTH. 
[From the Christian Advocate, Methodist, New York, | 
Overwork is commonly deemed the most, prevalent 
cause of poor health among clergymen. _ It is probable, 
however, that mental unrest is a more potent cause of 
it. The anxieties of clerical life are the severest known 
to professional men. And then clergymen have few 
occasions of relaxation, or diversion, by which this 
mental tension can be relieved. Most of the recreative 
reliefs allowed the other professions, if not interdicted 
to them by conventional opinion, must be so qualified 
by a factitious decorum as never to allow them to es- 
cape their professional self-consciousness or to disbur- 
den themselves of their habitual ideas and cares. With 
no class of men does general opinion deal out a more 
fastidious, a more captious, a more oppressive criticism. 
. . . - The few that can break away from this external 
pressure, like the ‘‘muscular” clergy of England, are 
impeached as eccentrics, and perhaps are too generally 
obnoxious to the impeachment; for, as action and r- 
action are equal, they are apt to go as far in the direc. 
tion of freedom or license as the factitious restraint of 
conventional prejudice has gone in the opposite direc- 
tion. An assembly of clergymen always presents some 
striking samples of jamal florid healthfulness ; but 
these are exceptions. The general aspect of such bod- 
ies is one of exhausted vigor; of care-worn, pallid, 
cadaverous, over-worked men. This is said not to be 
the case with the profession in continental Europe, nor 
of the Wesleyans in England; and the primitive Meth- 
odist ministry of this country was one of the most stal- 
wart corps of men ever seen in any profession, or in 
any military camp. The continental clergy have more 
settled habits and resources than their brethren in 
America, fewer competitive and sectarian struggles. 
The Wesleyans, by their admirable financial system, 
are exempt from almost all financial anxiety. That 
system is virtually a grand life and health insurance. 
But in this conntry, clerical life is most generally one 
of pecuniary struggle and of painful domestic insecv- 
rity, and yet of excessive, unremitting toil. ‘ 
Less sacrifice of our men is the true economy of the 
Church. Of the late four or five surprising deaths in 
our ministry, it may be said that there was hardly one 
which was not premature. All these brethren were 
men of pre-eminent qualifications for public service, 
and with some of them the grave has inclosed the pre- 
parations of years of study and culture. All of them 
were just in their prime. God does all things wisely, 
and he carries on his work though he takes away his 
workmen. But let us not too hastily attribute to Him 
such events. The Church, or the individual victim, !s 
in most cases largely amenable. Every good mat 
should live in daily readiness to die, but should plan for 
a persistent, an ever-advancing, an evermore productive 
career. The laws of heulth and longevity are laws of 
God. In the last analysis they are as divine as the laws 
of the Decalogue. Their violation cannot escape rel! 
butive penalties. ‘‘Holiness” is derived from a German 
root whence we get “healthfulness.” Let the Church 
provide for a healthy, vigorous ministry, by relieving 
its pastors from the drawbacks on their physical well- 
being ; and let her laborers meanwhile bear 1D mind 
that health and vigor are qualifications for effective 
work, especially for prolonged work ; as genuine quali 
fications as are study, assiduity, or any other means, 
for which it is so often sacrificed. 
THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC POSITION. 
{In our Church Department last week we gave a0 account 01 
a meeting in London of English Churchmen and Roman Catho- 
lies, to advocate the re-union of Christendom. We give below 
in full a passage from the speech of Mr. OXENHAM, of which we 
then furnished an abstract.—Eb. C. U.} 
So far I have spoken of those 
from us, and I say that all the 
side of union, not on the side of ex es 
be clearly understood that there is a party 1D P 
Roman Church who believe that they may hold dear 
as their heart’s blood all the great ancient verities - 
the faith, such as the doctrine of the trinity, = 
atonement, the mysterious grace of sncrasnen® 5 eo 
they do not hold such modern inventions ( — ae 
hold them on grounds which have been statec a8 “ 
and again in the past few months) as the persona’ i. 
fallibility of the Pope. I say that in every pang he 
Europe the greatest men are on the side of unity — 
freedom. In France there are such bishops as Das ent 
Dupan.ovup and Mazer, the most learned and fe wor ad 
of the French clergy ; and GRraTRY, who has ce worn 
Catholic truth against ‘‘the insolence of an ager a 
faction.” Then in Germany here is STROSEMAY ED, st 
last but not least, one whose name has become at 
Fy 3 F wn country, 
as familiar a word in England as in his 0 ‘on of his 
one who long labored and prayed for the un ome 
divided country first, and then of all Christians t The 
out the world —the great and noble nanny ert were 
very flower of the hierarchy of the _—— freedom, 80 
always on the sidesof — charity anc All 
of reuniting those who differ from one 2) 
who hinder such a movement—and there 18 ticism—A7e 
tion between Catholic and Protestant fanatic 


who have been taken 
at names are on the 
exclusion. It should 
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or 
te many others, both Roman Catholics and 


[ might x og I have done enough to prove my point, 


testants, 


is aca : : 
me of separated communities which gives us 


and confidence. Thousands there are 
oon fOr not who have labored and struggled 
= on ed for unity, over whose forgotten graves angels 
ane p 4 that most musical and soothing of all the 
wistiades ‘Blessed are peacemakers ; for they shall 
eager the children of God.” But I know that there 
— thought in the minds of many here to-night, 
i ich rises up against all that I am saying, “Ah! but 
bor do you think of the Council ?” do not know 
aa the Council will decide or will not decide. But 
pie myself I feel not a shadow of doubt that the convo- 
ation of this Council will not be a hindrance to, but 
will immediately tend to accelerate the unity of 


Christendom. 








The Church. — 


NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
sunday, July 17, (5th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, July 19. 








Disciples ofChrist,N. E. Indiana Convention........ New Castle. 
Thursday, July 21. 
. m 
. Episcopal. .Delaware Conference.........+.+ Cambridge, Ma. 
wit ditto .. Nevada t6 dee e ewes ewenes Virginia City. 


Friday, July 22. 


Baptist..e. see .. Texas General Association........Paris. 





SS 


HOME NEWS. 


— Dr. Srorrs of Braintree, Mass., preached his 59th 
Anniversary sermon on July 3rd. Not one of these 
who took part in his ordination service now survives. 


— There is to be a great temperance demonstration 
at the Methodist camp-meeting grounds at Denville, 
N. J., July 29, at which Bishop Jans will be present. 


—The Rev. Dr. Koen, an eminent Roman Catholic 
theologian, died at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sunday last. 


— The Rev. Dr. Mito Manan, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Divinity in the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Episcopal), New York. 


— The Old South Presbyterian cnurch at Newbury- 
port, Mass., Rev. Canaries §. Durres, pastor, is 
making preparations to celebrate the Whitefield Cen- 
tennial next September. 


— A “Presbyterian Alliance” has been formed in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of liquidating church 
debts, building hospitals and homes éor the poor, and 
in other ways pushing the work of evangelization. 


— The Baptist clergymen of Boston, after discussing 
the propriety of pulpit eulogies, apropos of the death of 
Cuartes Dickens, adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the position of the Baptist pulpit of Boston and 
vicinity does not call for any reafiirmation of our principles. 
The Rev. J. D. Furron, who thought the Baptists were 
changing their views and falling into line with the 
hetrodoxy of other orthodox pulpits, was the only one 
voting in the negative. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


Voodouism is declared by the South- Western Pres- 
byterian, of New Orleans, to be rapidly gaining among 
the negroes of the South-West, and especially of Texas. 
In that state it describes as of frequent occurrence 
‘voodou orgies—of midnight dances—stark naked— 
around a boiling caldron, filled with toads, dead men’s 
bones, and such like materials—under the direction of 
a negro priestess ;” and it mextions that at one of these 
scenes recently “the negro woman who presided de- 
manded a child for a sacrifice as part of the ceremo- 
dies.” With this last incident the Presbyterian couples 
the disappearance in New Orleans of a child, whose 
mother a negress had threatened that she ‘should 
Weep tears of blood,” being afterwards seen to decoy 
itaway.—A long account of this superstition and its 
barbaric rites is given in last Monday’s New York 
Herald, How much of this correspondent’s account 
is €Xaggeration and how much trustworthy, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. He corroborates the disappearance 
of the child, the fact of human sacrifice, and that the 
victim preferred is a white infant, describes the incan- 
tations, and recounts several eases of ‘‘ charming ” and 
‘laying spells.” He further intimates that Mr. Oscar 
J. Duyn, the negro Lieutenant-Governor of Louisiana, 
the Rey. Mr. Turner, chaplain of its legislature, and 
other prominent negroes, are more or less under the 
influence of this superstition. 





_The United Presbyterian Church publishes statistics 
which we compare with those of last year: 






1870. 1869. 
Synods,,, = — 
Presbyterigg TI TUTSTTITtt ttt tees ewes seneeeeseweees 8 8 
Ministers bihebétisebinlacdaantnok wads 3 oe 
wensregation a 
P: ~~ * 
“unday-Schoois Sean a“ 65,612 
ithe ae eee ee eee 6.071 om 

Conte 42,907 32,737 

Ontributions ,... sbecne $819,364 $729,639 


scar'g Presbyterian churches throughout the country, 

sy Ing to returns printed in the /nterior, are 4,300 

on and were divided before the reunion be- 
tn the Old and New Schools as follows: 


No. of Churches. 


Old Sch. New Sch. Total. 
New Hampshire 













An Ae tae 
ounecticut... peer Ptenss - 
ae ettenbeonese 4 2 6 
New Jersey... 97777777727 oneeee sees 239 491 730 
Pennsylvanya 154 65 219 
Delaware... """""** tts tteeets scenes a7 14 \ 712 
Maryland. 2.77277 20 18 38 
Irginia 2... || : 5L 2 
West Virginia. "7" os 5 és 5 
} —_ C A S ant S 
uth Caroli 3 2»: 
seorgia. woline 13 7 20 
Florida a8 pa 10 
sissippi -- 
ie ee 
48, . 2 e = 
Minnesota - 3 1 4 
Wisconsin” 54 41 95 
Michigan. 62 31 93 
Ohio... .* 12 138 150 
Kentucky." 392 188 580 
fennessee 108 53 108 
A8s0uri 7 7 
Kansas 107 51 158 
Nebraska 31 21 52 
Owa....... 17 6 23 
~~. Ri 218 68 286 
diana...” 280 169 449 
Qilifornia 192 118 310 
evada.. 16 20 36 
Digewts = 3 3 
‘strict 9 ‘e 9 
5 7 12 


From 2,674 = 1,626 = 4,300 


this it 9: 
Or mo ppears that 2,471 Presbyterian churches, 
"ethan one-half, are'in the four states of New 


much in the tone and temper of believing | N 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION! 











York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois; and 1,123, or 
more than half of the remainder, are in Indiana, Towa, 

ew Jersey, Missouri, and Michigan ; while none are 
found in the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, 
Rhode Island, or Vermont, or in any of the territories. 
—From a list of similar returns for the more important 
cities, we quote those for all in which there are more 
than 4 Presbyterian churches: 


No. of Churches. 
sceainias 
Old Sch. New Sch, Total. 





Philadelphia, Pa 












et... a 7 39 
Brooklyn, N. Y .... eaheomniglames 13 10 23 
i Se Se ras 3 12 15 
Chicago. Ill... Sees consieese 5 iL 16 
Cincinnati, O .. oases ketenes 7 7 14 
| eee. 10 11 
San Francisco, Ca 7 4 11 
Washington, D. C.. 4 6 10 
Le re 8 2 10 
A ee 5 4 9 
Ul SS eee rae 3 5 8 
(Oe SE See 6 2 8 
SS, ee aaa 4 3 7 
eS ee eee 4 3 7 
MU ooo bsc sa snaccconceen.. 4 2 6 
IE TC sien eS acacceesccneeecen 1 5 6 
RUT, DR one scvcsncedscscccasen. 6 ; 6 
DI, ED atninnnannicsccmasnncnae 6 ee 6 
Lo he eS SSN ae <a 5 5 
Ce ee ee 4 1 5 
Wilmington, Del..,.............ec..06 1 4 5 
BERND oc cpencaconcessaces+seccuan 3 2 5 
DEUWEMKCS, WIS. once... 00. c0ssecessecnss 2 3 5 
Peoria. Ill...... 4 1 5 
Springfield, Til. 3 2 5 
Jacksonville, Ill.. 2 3 5 


Besides these there are 11 cities having 4 churches each, 
18 having 3 churches, and 72 which have 2 each. 





_ Methodist growth in Cincinnati is considered in an 
Interesting contribution to the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, of that city. Cincinnati was made a Methodist 
Station in 1812, and its strength in proportion to the 
community at subsequent periods has been as follows: 


No. of English- Per cent. increase. 





Mem- No.of Pop'n speak’g whites ————-—-~-__—_, 

bership. to 1 Member. tol Member. Meth’ism. Pop'n. 

In 1813......226 17.04 aoe iwi og 
1, 1820... 588 16.88 

wen edy 167 17.08 119.00 160.00 

+ 1840..212420 17.04 12.37 115.00 84.00 

** 1850... .3,497 26.25 44.50 152.00 

1860... 3,895 32.04 14.37 40.21 

** 1869... 13,897 48.15 105 52.56 


Methodism maintained its rapid growth in Cincinnati 
until 1848, having, during the preceding thirty-two 
years, held its relative position with the growth of 
population, and constantly gained upon the English- 
speaking part of it, while in the last decade it had 
increased 115 per cent., outstripping the city’s growth 
by more than 30 per cent. But since 1848 it has 
comparatively declined, and that at an increasing rate, 
insomuch that, whereas during the last nine years 
the population increased 83,000, the Methodist mem- 
bership gained but 2—their English churches gaining 
31 members, while the German ones lost 29; so that 
during the last thirty years the population has grown 
466 per cent. and Methodism but 46 per cent. To arrest 
this progressive decline there was formed during the 
years 1853 and ’54 the Cincinnati Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which has, during the seventeen years 
of its existence, accumulated $70,000 worth of church 
property, and last year reported over 500 members in 
its mission churches, with over 1,600 children in its 
Sunday-schools, and that ‘‘in the last five years over 800 
souls have been converted at its altars.” Yet it is com- 
plained that some of the churches are apathetic in its 
support, and that much more vigorous codperation is 
needed to prevent a further decline. 





The Protestant Episcopal Church returns the statis- 
tics for the states of Georgia and Louisiana, which 
compare with those of last year as follows : 








Georgia. Louisiana. 

1870. 1869, 1870. 1869, 

OMAEEY. .ccccccocveccnececcccoes 35 3L 28 
Parishes ........ om 36 43 46 
Communicants.. 2,825 2,621 3,097 2,851 
Sunday-School Teachers. ... 288 329 2 
ditto. Papiit..es.ss: 2A 2,614 2,397 
Contributions.............+. $89,157 $34,241 = $77,780 $29,108 


Numerous diocesan conventions of this Church have 
been held within a few months; but their returns are 
largely of an egotistical character—the distances trav- 
eled by the bishops, the number of services they have 
performed, etc., etc.; and itis rarely possible to ex- 
tract from them specific information throwing any 
light upon the condition of’ the Church. 





The Baptists of Kansas reported through their recent 
State Convention this statement of their condition in 
that state : 


White. Colored. 





Associations ........ceccees 10 1 
Churches .... 122 44 
Ministers ...... ee 84 23 
Members sees. 4,446 1,643 





These figures, which seem to have been carfully pre- 
pared and to be trustworthy, largely exceed—in some 
cases more than twofold—those we lately quoted from 
the Baptist Year-Book. 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Church of England has had another blow aimed 
at it in Parliament which, although it was warded off, 
is pronounced by the High-Church organ, the Church 
Times, ‘‘the rustling of the leaves which herald the 
near approach of the Disestablishment storm.” Mr. 
Somerset Beaumont sought to introduce a bill, which 
has been repeatedly postponed, to relieve from their at- 
tendance in the House of Lords all bishops who might 
hereafter be consecrated—that is to say, to abolish them 
altogether, so far as the Upper Chamber is concerned, 
as soon as the present eccupants of the Episcopal bench 
shall die out. The mover then went on to declare that 
these Church dignitaries were of no use whatever as 
politicians ; that they were willful and stubborn in their 


the nation and to those popular movements which had 
their origin in the republican instincts of the working 
classes ; that they did nothing but obstruct wise legisla- 
tion; that their traditions were opposed to politics and 
their training to free thought; that it would be only 
doing themselves a service to dissociate them altogether 
from legislation, and leave them to devote their un- 
divided attention to their spiritual duties ; and that this 
was desired by a large body of the clergy, especially in 
Yorkshire. Mr. Beaumont was followed by Mr. LookE 
Kine, who, in the course of a = attack upon the 
bishops, argued from their backwardness in repressin 
Ritualism that they were of no use to the Church, an 
from a review of their anti-popular votes since the Re- 
form Act of 1831 that they were of no use to the Ytate. 
There were other speakers and speeches, in the course 
of which Mr. GLapsTong was taunted with the number 
of crying wrongs his Administration made no attempt 
, and was warned not to believe that because 


land question hushed up, that therefore the wafk inau- 





to redress 
the Irish Church hed been disestablished and ri Irish 
gurated by the radicals was finished. Mr. GifpsTONE 


ideas ; that they were habitually opposed to the will of |’ 





in reply argued that the position and influence of the 
bishops was not dependent upon their presence in the 
House of Lords; that their exclusion would weaken 
the hold of Parliament and of the outer world upon 
them ; that the ecclesiastical history of the 16th and 
17th centuries shows that, ‘‘ though often wrong, [they] 
had always manifested a spirit of independence ;” that 
if they were behind the age they might in time be 
cured, and that they were not more so than the Peers 
in general ; and that, ‘‘ though perhaps not representing 
the democratic element,” the bishops ‘‘ were all men 
appointed on their merits, and most of them had risen 
from a comparatively humble position.” Mr. Brav- 
MONT's rejoinder quoted an opinion once expressed by 
Mr. Brien to the effect that the presence of the eccle- 
siastics in the House of Lords was the result of an 
adulterous political connection, and the applause thus 
elicited is said to have become deafening when he talked 
of Mr. Brianr as ‘‘our eminent leader,” and stated 
that things might have gone differently had he been 
present inthe House. ‘The introduction of -the bill, 
however, was refused by a vote of 158 to 102. As to this 
vote, the Daily News notes that Mr. GuapstonE, the 
Liberal leader, voted against his party'and with the con- 
servative opposition—only 60 Liberals, of whom 18 were 
official members, voting with him, while 102 Liberals 
voted with Mr. Braumonr.—The Church Times, which 
seems to favor the movement from an impression that 
its success would make the bishops more sedulous for 
the approval of the Ritualists, predicts that ‘‘ the 
Church it is true will lose some influence over the legis- 
lature of the State, but the spreading power of Cathol- 
icism will more than make up for this, and it will be 
no trifling gain if the fiction that Acts of Parliament 
have, through the bishops, the sanction of the Spirit- 
uality is got rid of ;” and that ‘‘ even a British House of 
Commons will have sense enough to see that the bishops 
should not be chosen by the Crown when they are no 
longer servants of the Crown; even a Prime Minister 
would not care to have more than a veto on the election 
of the Chapter.”"—Mr. Braumonrt and his followers, it 
is understood, are prepared to sustain any measure for 
disestablishment in case the bishops are not removed 
from Parliament. 





The English Church Union—the High-Church organ- 
ization popularly known as the ‘‘E. C. U.”—has just 
held its eleventh annual meeting. The subjects debated 
were in general of local interest only ; but there still 
was much to indicate the drift of sentiment among this 
most active wing of the English Church. The Presi- 
dent defined the objects of the Union to be (1.) to main- 
tain ‘‘the identity of the Church since the Reformation 
with the Church before it,” explaining this to signify 
‘that the Church of England now is the direct, proper, 
and only representative of the Church before the six- 
teenth century;” (2.) ‘“‘to defend the Creeds of the 
Church against that comprehensive Christianity of 
which we hear so much at the present time.” And he 
went on to say, ‘‘We are prepared to maintain the iden- 
tity of the Church of to-day with the Church of St. 
AUGUSTINE against the notion that the Church of Eng- 
land is a mere Parliamentary Church—a sort of new 
Primitive Church, built up by Act of Parliament upon 
the ruins of the old. We are prepared to maintain the 
Catholic Creeds—the Creeds of the undivided Church, the 
central principles of Christianity—against that ‘large,’ 
‘liberal,’ ‘comprehensive’ view” now taking hold of 
the popular mind.” The official report, which was very 
long, was mainly engrossed by topics of legislation and 
controversy ; but it said, in speaking of the English 
tour of the Greek Archbishop of Syros, that *‘ it is not 
too much to hope that the opportune visit of the East- 
ern Prelate, welcomed as he was by the English Arch- 
bishops, may be the real practical commencement of 
that long hoped for communion with those venerable 
Churches which are the abiding landmarks of the 
unchanging Faith ;” it urged ‘‘the absolute necessity in 
these excited times of drawing together in an intimate 
bond of union, such as this society affords, that great 
mass of Churchmen who acknowledge the intense im- 
portance of the duty of preserving unimpaired the great 
verities of the Catholic Faith,” this being now especially 
necessary since ‘‘the signs of the times, the general 
spirit of the secular press, the utterances of men in 
high places,” all indicate that ‘‘the Church will before 
very long be asked whether she is prepared to accom- 
modate her forms and faith to what is called the spirit 
of the aye, and surrender at the bidding of self-styled 
enlightened minds the details of ancient and universal 
belief ;” it asserts that, inasmuch as ‘‘the Infidel and 
modern Protestant unite in decrying the efficacy of 
Sacraments, in ignoring tradition, in contemning the 
universal assent of Christendom, in seeking to alter the 
whole aspect of the Church,” it is therefore evident that 
‘*the struggle between dogma and no dogma, positive 
faith and negative theology, must be ere long the 
ultimate and legitimate result of the religious contro- 
versies that now agitate the world;” and that it is ‘‘our 
duty, in this portion of the Catholic Church, into which 
by God's blessing we have been baptized, to unite our- 
selves into a strong and compact body, for the purpose 
of resisting and overwhelming the daily and hourly 
assaults upon our heritage of Catholic faith and prac- 
tice,” and to contribute to ‘‘the great work of bringing 


into harmony the long sundered branches of the Chris- 


tfan Family.” With regard to the condition of the 
Union, it is announced that since the last annual meet- 
ing 435 members, 329 associate members, and 446 
women associates have joined the society, leaving a net 
gain, over all losses, of 835, and that 17 branch unions 
have been organized, while arrangements are in prog- 
ress for their foundation in all important towns in 
England. 





The lay delegation reform, adopted by the American 
Methodist Church, seems likely to find favor abroad. 
The French Methodists have been considering it in 
their conference, and in that of the Wesleyans at Bel- 

ast, Ireland, there has been introduced a petition for 
ts adoption. 





The Canadian Methodist Episcopal Church gives these 
returns : 


. 1870. Gain. 

Total Members... .........00eceeseeeseees00, 240 540 
UOTE. is hinctbsiicssscnnsiapeaced Lo 62 
ditto nS 349 
ditto en oF 15,550 3,343 





The English Quakers at their recent yearly meeting 
report their membership in England to be 13,955, which 
showed a gain for the past yeargof 52, while the num- 
ber of habitual attendants wo are not members is 
3,957, a gain of 154, the number of regularly estab- 
lished meetings 316, and of overseers 748. 





Scandinavian Lutheranism appears to retain some of 
the worst features of that intolerance which Protestant- 
ism affects to regard the exclusive attribute of Popery. 
Not very long ago we had to record the punishment, in 
Sweden, by fine and imprisonment, of Baptist minis- 
ters and laymen for violating the law against proselyt- 





izing from the Lutheran faith—a law passed as recent-' 
ly as 1860. We afterwards, however, had the satis- 
action of recording the Swedish King’s approval of a 


law passed in opposition to the Minister of Justice, 
teeing a measurable liberty of conscience.—The 

adjacent kingdom of Norway is now the persecu- 

tor, and the sufferers are Quakers, of whom there ex- 

ists at Stavanger a small community which originated: 
trom the circumstance that certain Norwegian prison- 

ers in England, during the wars with Naporzon, were 
visited by some Quakers who showed them so much 
kindness that when the prisoners returned home they 
took their benefactors’ religion with them. Norway is 
rigidly Lutheran, making confirmation an indispensable 
prerequisite to any public civil employment, and of 
course recognizing no diversity of convictions. The 
Quakers, therefore, who are debarred from bearing 
arms, come in conflict with the military laws, for 
which offense there are some now in prison at Chris- 
tiansund. The English Friends who have been visiting 
the sufferers, before being allowed to see them, had to 
make a stipulation that nothing should be said which 
would tend to confirm the prisoners in their convictions. 





The Italian Church Reform movement seems to have 
been presented to the Protestant world in much brighter 
colors than the facts in the case warranted. The glow- 
ing statements with which we have been saguied are 
largely traceable to a Report of the Joint Committee on 
the Italian Reform Movement, presented to the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
autumn of 1868. This report represents that the move- 
ment was headed by about 1,000 ecclesiastics and theo- 
logians, some still in and some who had left the Roman 
Church, and by eminent and learned Italian laymen. 
Among their tenets it included a general confession of 
the corrupt condition of their Church; a rejection of 
Papal infallibility and supremacy; a conviction that 
the temporal power of the Pope should be abandoned 
and his spiritual power very largely restrained; a con- 
cession to him of the primacy of the Church of Italy, 
but with regard to the whole Church of only a primacy 
inter pares of honor and dignity; an acceptance of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Primitive Councils, as the 
standards of doctrinal truth, of pure worship, and of 
ecclesiastical discipline; the restoration of the Bible to 
the laity; the use, in worship, of the vulgar tongue ; 
and the abolition of compulsory clerical celibacy. 
With this any moderate Protestant might be fairiy con- 
tent, but the writer has been more sanguine than trust- 
worthy. The Rev. Dr. J. A. Wy ik, a Scottish divine, 
records in his Awakeniag of Italy, a conversation he 
had with Dr. Branorarvi, one of the eminent leaders 
named in the Episcopal report. In this interview Dr. 
BIANOIARDI enumerated four points as constituting the 
programme of the desired reform—(1.) the abolition of 
the Pope’s temporal sovereignty; (2.) the abolition of 
the feudal oath taken by all the bishops to the Pope; 
(3.) the permission of marriage to the priests; (4.) the 
celebration of worship in the vulgar tongue. He denied 
explicitly any intention of changing the doctrines of the 
Church, or of claiming any right of private judgment, 
‘*for then,” Dr. Wy.ik quotes him as saying, “ every 
man would have his own faith, there would be no com- 
mon creed, the Church would be dissuived. We would 
call a council of Lishops,” he continued, ‘‘ and permit 
them to determine the faith of the Church and what 
her members are to believe.” This council be further 
explained, ‘is to be the sole judge of the creed, and the 
people are to be bound to receive it ;” and he added, 
“if you give to every man liberty to choose a religion 
from the Bible, every man will choose a different reli- 
gion ; the Church will be disselved and the bonds that 
hold society together will be lost.” Dr. THomas E. 
VERMILYE, who has studied the movement in various 
parts of Italy, and whe writes concerning it in the 00- 
server, states that Baron Rioasoxi, late Prime Minister 
of Italy, and Count Mamiant, a voluminous philasophi- 
cal and political writer, who are among the authorities 
quoted in the document, ‘‘ both declare ihe report to be 
a tissue of misrepresentations. Count MamiAni denies 
that uny such party as described in it exists or can exist 
in Italy ; and Baron Ricaso.i, when he read it, express- 
ed himself much stronger; he declared that the men 
who signed and gave auchority to collect money on the 
truth of it, were so many mountebanks.” It is true, 
undoultedly, that there is in Italy a party considerable 
both in numbers and influence, who are earnest in de- 
siring a reform of the Church of Rome, but they depre- 
cate all assault upon any dogma of the Church as de- 
fined by the Courcil of Trent, and they have no ten- 
dencies toward ‘‘ Evangelicalism.” 





Tjhe Waldenses, of whom we have spoken more than 
once of late, seem to lead the only explicitly Protestant- 
izing movement of any importance in Italy—a move- 
ment of which interesting accounts have been given by 
correspondents of the Odserver and the Zribune. In 
Florence the movement was given an especial impulse 
by the late Dr. Dz Sanoris—who was at one time an 
eminent Romanist preacher, but afterwards a professor 
in the Waldensian Theological Seminary we lately 
described—lby the publication of an annual entitled the 
Friend of the People, which had a circulation of more 
than a hundred thousand copies, and by its quiet but 
vigorous strictures on the Roman Church, is said to 
have exerted a profound influence on public opinion. 
The Protestant church at Florence, which holds three 
services on Sunday beside several during the week, has 
an average congregation of 200, while in the afliliated 
congregations, which extend even through Sicily, the 
number of persons receiving the communion is over 
2,000. In Florence, moreover, religious freedom iias 
won a great triumph in the public schools, both by 
increasing them within ten years from 4 schools with 
200 pupils to 60 schools with 11,000 pupils, and by ex- 
cluding the religious instruction which was formerly 
given by the priests—a reform greauy applauded by 
liberal thinkers among the Florentines, aii which they 
think portends the establishment of a Free -.urch in 
the Free State. The Waldensian Church is partly 
crippled in its work by its use of the French language 
—a circumstance highly offensive to the Italians who, 
like most ignorant people. are extremely jealous of 
foreign instruction. Feeble as they are, however, the 
Waldensians at their recent synod, ordained a mission- 
ary to Uruguay, where has been established for some 
years a Waldensian colony celled Rosario, which is 
prosperous, already numbering 2,000 souls. 





The C2cumenical Council, it is positively announced, 
will declare the dogma of Infallibility on Sunday next. 
The ceremonies on the occasion of its proclamation 
are to be held in the Church of Lo IV., and to be of 
a very magnificent character. The disposition of the 
matter has of late been rapid, several sittings having 
been held in quick succession for taking the votes on 
the separate chapters of the schemata. At every step 
the Hungarian bishops, complying with the injunctions 
of their government, have withstood the dogma, and 
the Civilta Cattolica, the official journal, has found it 
necessary to deny that menaces have been made against 
these prelates for their persistent opposition. The cor- 
respondent of the Independence Belge, at Rome, says 
the proceedings of the Cicumenica] Council are all dic- 
tated by Father Broxs, the General of the Jesuits, 
known as the “ Black Pope.” He adds that the Jes- 
uits, apprehending the expulsion of their order from 
Germany, postpone the execution of more ambitious 
projects to safer times, 
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Christian Work. 


MISSION SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
BY THE REY. ASA BULLARD. 


N ISSION Sunday schools in cities are very differ- 

a ent from those in most of our country towns. 
And hence much that is said, in the discussions on this 
subject at Conventions, from the standpoint of the 
city, is wholly inappropriate to that of the country. 
"These schools in the cities are, to a great extent, among 
foreigners, or the poorer and more neglected class of 
children. In country towns they are in remote neigh- 
borhoods and outskirts, not necessarily among the poor 
and ignorant only. 

In the country these schools are more frequently 
called neighborhood, or ** Branch Schools.” 'They pur- 
posely avvid the word mission or missionary. 

The fewer of these outside schools the better, 7f the 
children and youth can be induced to attend the schools 
at the churches. Such schools, where the young might 
have been gathered into existing schools, lead to unnec- 
essary expense and labor; and they enceurage many to 
be satisfied with the exercises of the Sabbath school, 
who would otherwise attend worship. 

Then such schools sometimes lead to an unnecessary 
multiplication of feeble churches. Every little neigh- 
borhood of a few famiiies, to save themselves the trou- 
ble of going two or three or four miles to church, may, 
by the establishment of a Sabbath school, be led to at- 
tempt the formation of a new society, thus rendering 
all the sucietics in town too weak for healthy and vig- 
orous existence. a 

A Sabbath school missionary, some years ago, visited 
a minister in Central New York. ‘That minister under- 
stood that his special object was to organize Sabbath 
schvols in the Outskirts of the town. He received him 
cordially, and, as the missionary seemed labor-worn, 
persuaded him to be his guest for a few days for relax- 
ation and rest. He then told him he understood his 
work, but that he did not wish any of it done in his 
town. 

** For three years,” said he, “I preached every Sab- 
bath evening in a neighborhood three miles distant, 
where the people did not attend my preaching at the 
church or any other. Some time since I told them 1 
could not go itfere any more. For three years I have 
visited them every Sabbath and conducted worship with 
them. It was no further tor them to go to my church 
than it was for me to visit them; and I invited and 
urged them now to attend worship at the church. The 
result was that nearly all are now my- constant hearers 
at church and attend my Sabbath school. Should you 
go there and establish a Sabbath school, it would soon 
satisfy many of them, and they would no longer take 
the trouble to come here to attend public worship.” 

The missionary at once saw the force of the minis- 
er’s statement, and felt that there was danger of estab- 

lishing too many outside schools. 

Special efforts should first be made, both in the coun- 
try and in the city, to secure the attendance of all at 
the church schools. Then, if for any reason—distance, 
social position, or poverty—there are places where they 
cannot be brought to the Sabbath school and the sanc- 
tuary, the Sabbath school must be carried to them. In 
no neighborhood within the reach of any members of 
the church, should the young be left to live without 
instruction in the word of God on the Sabbath-day, if 
any reasonable effort can prevent it. These districts 
are often literally missionary fields. They are the 
rough and stony places ; but they are not to be left un- 
cultivated. It is regarded as bad husbandry for a far- 
mer to leave any such unimproved and unsightly cor- 
ners on his premises. How much more so for the 
Church to do it. If every church would extend its 
watch and care over all within a circuit of six or eight, 
or even five miles around its centre, most of the neg- 
lecters of this institution—if persuasive argument and 
any reasonable amount of effort can avail—might be 
gathered into the Sabbath school. 

any of the churches are now each maintaining a 
Branch, or Mission school. It is a centre of attraction, 
arouud which the sympathy, the prayers and the chari- 
ties of the church cluster. It is a portion of the vine- 
yard they are specially cultivating. We are always in- 
terested where we have invested our money or given 
our labor, We find it in this work more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

This kind of labor for the outskirts was begun very 
early. Indeed almost all the earlier Sabbath schools 
were of this character. When church schools were es- 
tablished, those who became interested in the work be- 
gan to look out the distant and destitute portions of the 
neighborhood or town. As early as 1833, one Congre- 
gational Church in Massachusetts, in addition to the 
school at the church, sustained seven other schools in 
the town and vicinity from one to sevcn miles distam, 
embracing in all 300 scholars. The work ot Mission 
Sabbath schools, theretore, is not a new work that has 
sprung up within a few years. It has long proved a 
very important work in its reflex influence upon the 
Church. There is scarcely any labor like this, that so 
effectually enlists the sertices of the churches. It is 
a broad and delightful field for the exercise of the tal- 
ent ot private Cnristians. Here the longings of every 
one to be usetul, will find ample scope. 

Tnis is no time tor any to be inactive. The preva- 
lence of infidelity and error, and the increasing number 
of foreiguers amoung us, and the rush of population 
along ail our Western railroads, everywhere torming 
new Villages, Call upon all the Church to engage with 
fresh zeal in gatherimg tue young under the instructions 
6f the Word of Guu. . 

















CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


"TY WAS glad to sce in a recent number of your paper 

sulue retuurks on ihe subject of Church music writ- 
len by Ube Who sigus Lituseit SEMI-TONE. Most of the 
SuggesUoUs Were eXcelleul, DUL Lhe writer brings out an 
Olu Lalacy, agaist Which 1 wisi most earnestly to pro- 
test, Speaking Of Congreguuonal singing, he says, 
* Another yer) Wuporlaut Wing is, that it is cheaper,” 
Now | vetieve that idew tv be iwe rock on which nearly 
every aticmpi tv introduce congregational singing has 
foundered. ‘Phe moment the congregational plan is 
lesulved Upon, a grand Chorus of muvual congratulations 
is heard, tue Durden of which is the cheapness of the 
hew lucihod, ‘The prominent thought is not that Goa 
is to be more generally worshipped in the service 01 
Song, but that money is to be saved. Now, it is very 
possible that te plan can be carried out with less 
eXpeuse Uutin is ueeved tor a fine paid choir, but if the 
cheapness of ibe plan is its favorite characteristic, 1 
CBLLOL WO ULbEI Wise Liab Lail. 

Av Canuot jaopenty ve cueap (unless relatively) for 
Ubis seasen sa Change Las uven made, and what is t. ¢ 
pane hes \hat Changes ‘Lue superior culture of a tew 
eile ae eae Have used tuelr gifts in the musica, 
spore } . me service, Las been given up. Their 
ture, and ein sran lake the place of that private cu- 
lf that as ey 0 geherai culture of the congregation. 
beve thought provided tor, the ship will go down. 

Sul upon the subject for many years, and 


tried numberless experiments and expedients in the 
Church and Sunday-school, and am convinced that the 
only way out of this troublesome musical question is 
by a Py like the following : . 

1. Let the services of a theroughly competent musi- 
cian, who is also an earnest Christian, be secured. Let 
the musical interests uf the congregation be committed 
to his care, just as its spiritual interests are given into 
the care of the pastor. 

2. Let the salary be large, that he may be free to 
spend whatever time may be necessary for the training 
of classes and of individuals. He ought to receive the 
anfount that would be paid to a hired quartette, as much 
time and labor will be required for a thorough accom- 
plishment of his work. ’ : 

3. Let it be understood that this arrangement is a 
permanent one. The engagement of any particular 
teacher cannot, of course, be permanently decided 
upon, as his services may not prove satisfactory, but 
the plan itself should be regarded as fixed and un- 
changeable. Then in course of years the good results 
will follow just as surely as harvests follow seed-sow- 
ing. The judicious labors of such a person in the 
Sunday-school, in the congregation, in the instruction 
of individuals in whom a special talent is developed, in 
the training up of a choir, and al! this with the one end 
in view of praising God acceptably in the sanctuary, 
and honoring Him by the right exercise of this His 
best earthly gift, in all its social uses; who can meas- 
ure the benefits that would flow from such a wholesome, 
natural, and common sense arrangement ? 

The one great obstacle in the way of such a plan is 
the difficulty of finding suitable teachers. In too many 
cases those who are the best qualified musically have 
little or no interest in the religious side of the question, 
and therefore, with all their musical gifts, they cannot 
do the work. But if the plan is right, if the same law 
applies to congregational singing which applies to all 
other things, viz., that results cannot be expected with- 
out the use of appropriate means, then the Christian 
Church ought to shake off its apathy, renounce its illogi- 
cal ard absurd notions concerning the cheapness of 
universal song, and encourage the education of young 
men for such a special work as is described above. 
My own impression is that the regular ranks of the mu- 
sical profession cannot begin to supply enough laborers 
for this field when it is once thrown open. The only 
alternative will be for Christian young men who have 
the necessary degree of musical talent to prepare them- 
selvns for this most useful work. A complete musical 
education will not be at all necessary. A general 
knowledge of musical principles, a correct taste, a con- 
secrated heart, and a fair share of common sense—such 
a combination is worth more for the purposes of the 
Church than all the operatic, sonatic and symphonic 
knowledge it is within the power of one head to carry. 
But this brings me back to my text again. This plan 
is entirely inconsistent with the money-saving idea. 
To induce men of character and education to prepare 
themselves for the work, it must be understood that the 
Chureh is willing to pay liberally for it. If the Church 
will not do that, then it must suffer the consequences, 
and must wait till the real place of music in its economy 
is better understood. T. F. Szwarp. 
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LAiTERARY NOTES. 


R. DICKENS, it seems, has for years been in 
the habit of making autobiographical notes, which 
are described as very full and complete, and from which he 
purposed writing his owr life. This, indeed, he frequently 
alleged when declining applications for information made by 
volunteer biographers. The notes in question have been 
handed over to his friend, Mr, Joun Forster, LANDER’s 
biographer, who will doubtless give the world a book that 
must supersede such stop gaps as we are promised by Mr. 
SaLaA, Dr. MACKENZIE, and others. 


—Mr. Tennyson is about making a tour of the Rhine, 
with reference, it is said, to a new poem which he has in 
preparation. 


—Dr. Wittiam H. Ruxx, who has previously written 
a history of the Inquisition, has now published in England 
a History of the Karaite Jews. This work, as Mr. WELFORD 
explains in his last letter to the Book Buyer, exhibits the 
progress of rabbinical tradition, from the closing of the 
Canon of the Old Testament to the publication of the Tal- 
mud and the consequent rise of Karaism, with its Con- 
fession of Faith in the Law and the Prophets only (now 
first translated from the original by the Rabbi AaRon), a 
separate ritual, and Karaite congregations in various parts 
of the world. The Karaites are the Protestants of the 
Jews, who utterly reject the Oral Law of tradition, and 
their history has never been told in English before. It in- 
volves many points of interest relative to the sacred text 
and its preservation and interpretation. 


—Herr Cart von Rikart is a German theorist—one 
whose uncompromising orthodoxy insists upon the most 
literal aceeptance of Biblical chronology, history, geogra- 
phy—who has produced an extraordinary work entitled 
Menes and Cheops identified in History under Different Names. 
The identification of MrNEs, CHEOPs, and SHEm is his main 
object. CHEOPS (or SHEM), he argues, was directly inspired 
to erect the Great Pyramid in commemoration of Noaun’s 
preservation from the Deluge, the 3 pyramids being symbols 
of God’s 3 covenants with man since the flood. As to the 
Deluge, he holds that there were 40 years’ increase of the 
water, 110 during which it kept its height, and 73 during 
which it subsided, there being violent action during this 
period. By Noan’s being “ shut in” (Genesis, vii., 16) the 
Bible, according to Herr Von R1kakT, signifies that he and 
his family were in a state of hibernation—a view which he 
fortifies by Habakkuk, iii., 11, and by Psalm xe., 5. And so 
on indefinitely. The author is described as learned and in- 
genious, but wild and incoherent. 
—Mille. Duprie’s work on La Condition Morale de la 
Femme Pauvre au Dix-neuvieme Siecle has elicited a note from 
Mr. JOHN SruarT MILL to the authoress, in which he de- 
scribes itas ‘‘ a work of the greatest value, which 1s so much 
the more meritorious, as it must have been very painful t: 
write.’’ He goes on to say, ‘‘I believe no one has ever laid 
barer the particulars of the wretchedness of the life of the 
very great majority of wpmen, and of the revolting injus- 
‘ice of masculine society toward them.” And with regard 
to the dealing of his own country with social crime, he 
vdds, “‘ As for the first steps taken here to regulate prostitu- 
ion, and which efforts are being made to extead, your book 
suffices to coudemn them without appeal.” 

—M. Epmonp Axzovt, it may be remembered, pending 
he construetion of the Suez Canal, was invited to Kgyp: 
and offered a large salary by the Khedive, that he might be 
fabled to “‘ write up” the country. The work which re- 





| sulted from this visit, Zhe Fellah, has just appeared in Eng- 


land, having been translated by Sir RANDALL Roberts. It 
is described by the Athenwum as ‘‘a work full of informa- 
tion — statistics, political economy, agriculture, social 
science, politics, manners, antiquities, modern improve- 
ments, the Suez Canal, the revenue, the resources, in short, 
all that constitutes the Egypt of to-day.” M. Asovt, 
though he writes under the congenial form of fiction, is said 
to have put aside the cynical bitterness which usually char- 
acterizes him and to have produced a work indispensable to 
all interested about Egypt. 

— The late Dr. Payzn—eminent among French bib- 
liographers as a diligent student and commentator upon the 
writings of MicHEL DE MonTAIGNE—left a very large col- 
lection of books, portraits, prints, ete., relating to the great 
essayist, the result of fifty years’ collections and pamphlet- 
writing concerning him. Among these treasures are many 
rare and curious editions, especially a copy of the editio 
princeps (1580) supposed to have belonged to Queen ELiza- 
BETH of England and stamped upon the binding with “ E. 
R.’’ and a crown, also a number of answers to 109 queries 
about MONTAIGNE, which Dr. PAYEN addressed in 1857 to 
the bibliophiles of France. The learned collector had been 
busy for years upon a standard edition of Montaigne, 
which he hoped to publish in collaboration with M. Bur- 
GAUD DES MARETS, the commentator and editor of Rabelais. 
M. Des MARETs will probably complete the work. The col- 
lection has been purchased by the Imperial Library of Paris- 

— The “‘ Junius” mystery, we are once more assured, 
is about to be cleared up, and in favor of Sir PHILIP FRAN- 
cis. The descendants of that gentleman, who have never 
doubted their grandfather's authorship of the famous letters, 
are on the point of publishing certain documents that have 
till now been withheld from prudential considerations but 
which are said by the possessors and by literary experts to 
whom they have been submitted to settle the point beyond 
peradventure. It may be remembered that, three or four 
years ago, Mr. THURLOW WEED accounted for his positive 
conviction in this matter by the pro fs gathered in Mr. 
JOSEPH PARKE’s memoirs of Francis. But when, after the 
author’s death, this book was edited and published by Mr. 
HERMAN MERIVALE, the critics found it by no means so 
conclusive as it had been pronounced. Mr. PARKES, we are 
now told, did not possess the information necessary to com- 
plete the evidence in support of his conviction that FrANcIs 
was ‘¢ Junius’’—the information which is now forthcoming. 
— Mr. Jonun Lanavon S1stey, the librarian of Har- 
vard University, announces his intention, contingent upon 
there being enough subscribers, to publish a volume of 
Biographical Sketches of the first 225 graduates of Harvard. 
Among these he enumerates “ the names of the BULKLEYs, 
HosBarts, SHEPARDS, CoTToNs, CHAUNCYS, WHITINGS, Ma- 
THERS, WOODBRIDGES, DANFORTHS, COOKES, BRADSTREETS, 
SALTONSTALLS, COLLINSES, GOOKINS; of WINTHROP; of 
SEWALL, the diarist; of ‘matchless’ M1iTcHELL and SoLomon 
STODDARD; of MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH, author of The Day 
of Doom; of HUBBARD, the historian; of BURROUGHS, exe- 
cuted for witchcraft; ofthe Governors DUDLEY and STouGH- 
TON; of STIRK, alias STARKEY, the alchemist; of the ‘ arrant’ 
Sir GxrorGE Downinec; of Rector Pirrson; of the College 
Presidents WILLARD, MATHER, HOAR, OAKES, RoGErs.”’ 
Mr. SIBLEY explains that ‘the object of the proposed volume 
is to present, with great minuteness of detail, the results of 
many years’ labor and research in coliecting information 
respecting these representative men of their time, and, by 
adding catalogues and bibliographical notices of their writ- 
ings, to open to others the way for further investigations.” 
As the number of copies printed will depend upon the or- 
ders, it is necessary that subscriptions should be made before 
September next. 

BOOKS. 

Boston Lectures—Christianity and Skepticism. 
ton: Congregational Publishing Society. 

It is well for Christianity that its main bulwark is 
neither ignorance on the part of its assailants nor logic 
as put forth by defenders. Were skeptics less learned 
and critical, the perversions of religion would not be 
exposed; were apologists able absolutely to establish 
Christianity by argument, that which is now its best 
witness and support—a Christian life—would be ob- 
scured rather than illuminated by intellectual processes. 
Conscience and the affections must ever be the chief 
stay of religious faith ; appeals to pure reason only ex- 
plain and illustrate its practical bearings. Of this we 
are forcibly reminded by a perusal of these able lec- 
tures, which were designed to set forth the relation of 
the various forms of skepticism now prevalent to 
Christianity. We wish that they had been even more 
adapted than they are to the popular apprehension, so 
that the number of those reading them might be larger ; 
but many thoughtful persons beside clergymen will find 
them attractive. 

Many current answers to skeptical objections only 
add to existing embarrassments, since they involve in 
needless dispute the absolute facts of science. Clergy- 
men are not wholly free from those habits of mind 
which belong to partisanship, and the subordinate con- 
clusions of a skeptic are sometimes rejected on grounds 
little creditable to the culture of the profession. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to mark in this collection a general 
freedom from dogmatic assertion and evasive denial. 
Great names are not always a guarantee against superfi- 
cial treatment, but we find here no trifling and no cling- 
ing to traditional interpretations from superstitious fear 
lest more truth break from the realm of Nature than 
can be harmonized with the truth ever breaking forth 
from the Word. 

President Harris brings out in clear relief the fact 
that the expectations of human progress to be realized 
in a universal reign of righteousness and love belong to 
Christianity alone. This central vitalizing thought, 
promise, distinguishes it alike from other religions and 
from the theories of the scientists. 

President Wootszy treats of the importance of preserv- 
ing the equilibrium between physical and moral truth, 
showing that, while religion hes nothing to gain-from 
ignorance of nature, the advantages possessed by 
science in this age of repeated discoveries should put 
us on our guard against the overweight of physical 
truth. He mentions as the evils growing out of the 
present scientific enthusiasm, a lower estimate of man’s 
spiritual nature, the growth of fatalism, material- 
ism and Atheism, and the weakening of imagination 
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and faith. Prof, Pzazopy, of Harvard, discusses the 
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Sovereignty of Law, showing that miracles, the d 2 
trine of a special Providence, and prayer are an mae 
therewith. He speaks of Uhrist as “a being for a 
upspringing no spiritual Darwinism,” no develo ae 
theory enables him to account; as one who, ¢£ “a a 
the most potent spirit that ever tenanted a cena 
body,” stood in higher normal relations to nature * 3 
ourselves. We believe that the Doctor's caine 
of the theory of miracles will recommend itself to 
thinking minds in preference to the more rigid tee 
“orthodox” statements commouly received, « As a 
intensely potent material force may virtually Rast 
or neutralize a feebler force of its own order, so oe 
spiritual causes, in their very nature of paramount and 
tensity, suspend, overbear, neutralize, at any point of 
time or space, material causes, which: are confessedly 
of less energy.” ‘Thus would he, by including a higher 
law, bring miracles under the sovereignty of Universal 
law. Those who wish to find in brief space a state- 
ment of the various positions held by Rationalists may 
turn to Prof. Fisner’s lecture, in which he characterizes 
those types of rationalistic belief advocated by such 
men as Mitt, Huxiey, Buckie and Renan. There are 
ten lectures in the volume, and every one of them is 
both instructive and suggestive. And while they well 
illustrate the inadequacy of argument either to create 
or to destroy faith, they also show in what ways asound 
logic may be helpful to troubled minds, 


The American Colleges and the American Public, By 
Noau Porter, D. D., Professor in Yale Colles 
New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield G Co. 1870, >" ° 


This book is a most interesting contribution to the 
discussion of University education, in all its aspects, 
which has of late enlisted so many able thinkers, and 
attracted such universal attention. The essays will 
command attention alike by their authorship and their 
contents. Coming from a very prominent instructor in 
one of our two foremost American colleges, they will 
necessarily be taken as largely indicating the governing 
ideas of that college, and its attitude toward the educa- 
tional questions of the day. The fresh and vigorous 
manner in which these questions are discussed makes 
the book a very readable one. 

Prof. Porrrr discusses the comparative elaims of 
studies in the Classics, the Modern Languages, and the 
Natural Sciences ; the relative merits of a fixed curricu- 
lum and the system of ‘‘ optional” courses; instruction 
by lectures and by text books; the ‘‘ enforcement of 
fidelity” —by marks ; and on each of these topics the 
variations and improvements possible after the gencral 
line has been decided. He then gives a very interest- 
ing chapter on The Common Life of the College; 
followed by treatment of special points, such as the 
Dormitory arrangement, and the Class system. aus 
and Supervision receive some attention ; and the pro- 
per place of the religious element in the college organi- 
zation is discussed at length. Among the other topics 
of the book we will only mention the proper constitu- 
tion of the ultimate governing body, and the relation of 
colleges to schools of science. 

In general, Prof. Porrer’s standpoint is that of a 
Conservative. But it must in justice be saii that he is 
a Liberal Conservative. For example, he maintains 
the superiority of Classical studies over others; but he 
recommends decided innovations in the manner of 
teaching them. 

It seems to us that not even an opponent of the views 
advanced can deny that there are great merits in the 
way they are held and presented. Breadth and vigor 
of thought; familiarity with all phases of opinion; 
sensitiveness to the living spirit of the time; firmness 
of conviction with liberality of fecling—these qualities 
appear in a high degree. Still rarer, it seems to us, is 
the fresh and deep sympathy with the feelings of young 
men. There lives, we are sure, no graduate of Yale, 
who does not remember with warm feeling the kind- 
ness, the appreciation and liberality, with which Prof. 
PortER met every man;-his almost intuitive compre- 
hension of impulses and feelings which are a part of 
boy-nature, but which most men seem to forget before 
they are thirty. This same quality appears constantly 
in the book before us. It gives the highest value to the 
discussion of matters connected with the every-day stu- 
dent life, a subject of immense importance to educa- 
tors, and one which cannot be successfully dealt with 
except by one who has such sympathetic insight as this 
book shows. 

It will probably seem to most readers that Prof. Por- 
TER takes a too favorable view of the present status of 
our colleges. For example, in his estimate of the gene- 
ral character and effect of public sentiment among stu- 
dents, it seems to us that he passes too lightly over 
some grave evils. Perhaps his attitude in this book, 
which is rather that of a defender of colleges against 
the accusations of an outside public, leads him some- 
times into more rose-colored views than he might other- 
wise have taken. But of the generally well-considered 
and thoughtful character of his expressions of opinion, 
there can be no question. The freshness and freedom 
of style, as well as the weight of the thought, commend 
the book to all intelligent readers. : 
Steps of Belief ; or, Rational Christianity Maintained 

Against Atheism, Free Religion, and Romanism. 

By James FreeMaAN Cxarke. Boston: American 

Unitarian Association. 

There is a certain class—happily an increasing class 
—of writers and thinkers, who belong to no school of 
theology. This is not because they are not men « 
strong convictions, but because their faith 1s stronger 
than their belief, their religion than their theology. 
Their own denomination is loth to own ther, and 
other denominations are quick to claim them. JAMES 
Freeman Crarke is not a Unitarian, though the church 
to which he ministers wears that label. Nor 1s he 
a Trinitarian. He is simply a Christian. And this 
his last, and in some respects his best book, is neither 
a plea for Orthodox Christianity, nor for aggre 

Christianity, but for Christianity, simply ; it is nethe 
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for my theology, not for your se nor - pis 
theology, but Sat: ER een ar e 
in who do not understand how a man can have a re- 
eh 4 nd not a theology, nor yet how he can have a 
— religion than his theology. And we should 
better ~ air of explaining it tothem. But to those 
simply despair OF et sientific ‘knowledge of 
who can understand that a scien # now : g 
hygiene ig one thing and good healt another, we 
t better describe this little treatise than by eay- 
tg ‘; not a plea for any man’s science of reli- 
ye ro for the thing itself. It is true that with 
=” James FREEMAN CLARKE as a theologian we are 
~ unable to agree. We cannot accept his esti- 
— of the character of Christ. We find omitted 
or passed by with briefest mention, that sacrifice for 
sin which to our thought was His greatest work, 
that which interprets all that went before. Mr. 
(CLARKE preaches Christ, but not Christ crucified. His 
conception of the Holy Spirit does not meet the want 
of our own mind. But the experience of a living faith 
in a loving God—a Father, Saviour, Holy Comforter— 
which pervades his pages, and to which by successive 
steps he conducts the reader, does satisfy the want of 
our heart. And when, having climbed under his guid- 
ance from Atheism to Theism, and from Theism to a 
Spiritual Christianity, we sat down to his closing book, 
From the Letter to the Spirit, we read under a spell of 
fascination which few religious treatises possess, and 
with a constant though unuttered Amen rising in our 
hearts. Christianity is more than a creed. From not 
a few points in Mr. CLARKE’S creed our judgment dis- 
sents. To the generous catholicity of his Christianity 
we yield our most cordial assent. Over such sentences 
as these we rejoice to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to him who utters them : 

“ Religion belongs to the heart; ifislove. Theology belongs 
to the head; it is speculation. Religion, wherever you find it, 
so far as it goes, is always one and the same thing. Itis always 
reverence, faith, obedience, gratitude, hope and love. ... Re- 
ligions experience gives us a knowledge of God, Christ, and 
Christianity ; theological speculation gives us only opinions 
abont them. . . . No doctrine is essential which man can teach 
man, which flesh and blood can reveal, which can be packed into 
proposition and carried about by tract societies. All essential 
knowledge is born of life, and is the faith of the heart... . 
Paut does not pray that Christ may dwell in the heads of the 
Ephesians, but in their hearts. . . . Instead of teaching young 
persons doctrines and speculations about Jesus, lead them to 
Jesus himself, Let them read his words, study his life, and ap- 
ply it daily to their own. We can never know God by specula- 
tion; we know him as we live from him and to him, as we en- 
deavor to serve him, as we come near him in practical obedience, 
as we love and help his children.” 

Noble words, well spoken ; a true orthodoxy of the 
heart. By the side of such an experience as wells up 
in these sentences, how cold and cheerless the specula- 
tions of a Christless philosophy, or a scarcely less 
Christless dogmatism. 

Rocks and Shoals. Lectures to Young Men. 


Grorak H. Herworrn. 
rian Society. 


By 
Boston: American Unita- 


Mr. Hepwortu is a popular preacher in his own de- 
nomination—one of the most popular preachers. He 
gathered about him a large congregation and built up a 
prosperous church in Boston. When he preached in 
Boston Theatre it was always full. When that poet of 
the New York pulpit, Dr. Oscoop, resigned his charge, 
the new and fashionable church on Park Avenue sum- 
moned Mr. Hepworrn to take his place. And the new 
and fashionable church is thronged every Sunday by 
crowded congregations. We opened this volume, there- 
fore, with interest. Wethoped to discover the secret 
of its author’s power. We have laid it down disap- 
poimted. The secret of his power is not here. Rocks 
and Shows is a series of six lectures to young men on 
the dangers of city life. If Mr. Hepworrn’s name 
Were not upon the title page, we should assert with 
confidence that the book would find no buyers outside 
‘circle of personal friends. The thoughts and the 
tile are commonplace. There is no graphic power of 
‘scription, There is no hidden charm of poetry. 
There is no remarkable liveliness or truth of portrait- 
we, Commonplace sermons are sometimes grand be- 
cause of the earnestness which beats beneath them. 
But there is no spiritual life in these discourses. There 
‘Sto moral power. They get no hold upon the con- 
aclence, They are more remarkable for what they 
omit than for what they contain. There is hardly so 
muuch as an allusion to a future life. Except in the last 
lecture, on Undefiled Religion, there are but the most 
lucidental allusions to God. We do not think there is 
a Tecognition of a Saviour, or of any need of one. 
a “Snares” of city life are tolerably well described. 

ut the safeguard! Listen to it: “Last of all, in 

_ to make this life secure, you must connect your- 

Gon Some religious organization, The Church is 

- thou we ‘OW ithin those walls you are safe.” 

of dae . every week did not witness the shipwreck 

wlll +i ‘© were moored within the Church’s break- 

‘an trusting to that protection, had no “‘ hope as 

Hurwiadat sure and steadfast.” The secret of Mr. 

mere ae Popularity is as much a secret to us after 

teen : is book as it was before. We trust he does 
2 unintentional injustice by its publication. 

Tr he Christian Dectrin 
Evays, LL. D 
Dr. Ey 
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eof Marriage. By Huan Davey 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
ANs’ book is an elaborate interpretation of a 
h has no existence. He assumes that all the 
and delicate questions which concern the 
State are settled in the Bible ; that it contains 
code for all nations and for all time; that be- 
family is a divine institution, it is to be made 
Ae a all the world over; that the same 
m patriarchal nal geet whether it is organized in 
of Soxox ent of Anrawam, or in the royal harem 
not a dim orin the modern American village. It is 
and a litt) cult thing, by a little ingenjous patchwork 
€ more astute commenting, to find authority 


or ; 
aluost any doctrine one pleases in the Bible; and 





of this facility Dr. Evans abundantly avails himself. 
The recent writer who produced a scriptural argument 
for polygamy employed the same method, though he 
cause to a very different result. The New Testament 
is not a book of rules; and the rules of the Old Testa- 
ment were, as all rules necessarily are, transient in 
their authority and_ local in their application. To go 
back to Leviticus to find out whether one may marry 
his deceased wife's sister, is as absurd a procedure as 
to go back to Genesis to prove that the true way to live 
is in tents. There isno more reason for borrowing 
the marriage laws of the Hebrews than for borrowing 
the sling of Davin for a modern battle. It is true that 
Christ inculcated certain principles which underlie the 
marriage relations, as he inculcated certain other prin- 
ciples which underlie the organization and administra- 
tion of government. But government is as truly a 
divine institution as the family, and there is no more 
reason for expecting to find the materials for divorce 
laws in the New Testament, than for expecting to find 
the proper provisions for a State constitution. Of the 
utter folly of all such attempts to convert the spiritual 
religion of Jesus Christ into a code of specific regula- 
tions, after the manner of Conrvotvs, there can per- 
haps be no better illustration than that which is afforded 
by the fact that Mr. Noysgs, in his History of American 
Socialisms, finds in the New Testament his authority 
for the doctrine of free love, for the extraordinary 
reason that Pavr says there is neither male nor female 
in Christ Jesus,—Mritron his authority for unlimited 
divorce at the will of the husband,—and Dr. Evans his 
authority for the doctrine that no separation is permis- 
sible except for the adultery of the wife, while for the 
injured wife there is and can be no redress whatever. 


Ten Years in Wall Street ; or, Revelations of Inside 
Life and Experience on ’Change. By Wm. Worrn- 
INGTON Fow rr. Illustrated by Arruur Lumrry. 
Yartford, Conn.: Worthington, Dustin & Co. 1870, 


Wall street isa great deep, entrancing and treacher- 
ous as the sea ; it has allured its millionsof adventurers, 
and sorely tossed or utterly wrecked the most of 
them. Mr. Fowizr, to change the figure, (although 
nets are cast into the sea,) has often been ensnared in 
Wall street. On that hunting ground one plays fowler 
and wild goose alternately; only he enjoys the play 
better when he brings down the game than when some 
other ‘‘ operator” makes game of him: The charm of 
the book is that it is an actual experience. The author 
traces a certain small sum which he invested, through 
all its ups and downs, its outs and ins, and miraculous 
transformations. In following him by this thread 
through the labyrinth (for you can compare Wall street 
to anything in which there are danger and excitement), 
you make the acquaintance of famous ‘‘ bulls” and 
‘ bears,” look into many a “pool,” find yourself fre- 
quently ina ‘‘ corner,” profoundly thankful that you 
are merely a spectator, and have the history of the 
most memorable Wall street sensations. You learn the 
meaning of ‘‘long” and “short,” and that if you will 
make aventure in Wall street Mr. Fowrer thinks it 
safest to ‘‘go it long,” but best of all to be long in 
going it—so long, in fact, that you will never be in 
danger of being “‘ short.” But, seriously, a revelation 
like this of the intensest and most devouring life of this 
living age, cannot but be of profound interest to a 
thoughtful reader. Despite the evils of Wall street 
gambling, which shatterso many in body and mind; 
despite the insatiable desire of the successful gambler 
for more, and the deadly hope of the loser that he may 
still snatch fortune from the jaws of ruin, we find 
that these daring adventurers, like sailors, are kind 
to each other in trouble. For, after all, it is not for 
money in itself that these fearful risks are run. Men 
who speculate are moved by all sorts of ambition, some 
by the noblest, forgetful, unfortunately, that the end 
does not justify the means. And often when success- 
ful, the speculator rejoices most in the thought of what 
he can do for wife and children ; and when cornered 
and stripped, it is the thought of them that drives him 
to madness. A man who has had his ups and downs in 
Wall street is apt to sympathize with the suffer- 
ing and the struggling. Mr. Fowrrr’s book will 
intensify the regret which every lover of his kind and 
of his country must feel, that so much energy, in- 
genuity, daring and pluck is not employed in legiti- 
mate commerce, which, instead of convulsing the nation 
as the panicsdo which are mostly bred in Wall street and 
on purpose, helps to build up the people in substantial 
prosperity and true greatness. The style of the author 
is graphic, but lacking both in fineness and terseness. 
It cannot fail, however, to interest those readers who 
are interested in the world in which they live; and as 
the volume is published by a Hartford subscription 
house, it will almost certainly have a large sale. 
Maternity : a Popular Treatise for Young Wives and 

Mothers. By Tutio Svuzzara Vervi, A.M., M.D. 

New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1870. 


Dr. Vervi—a Homeopathic physician who has prac- 
ticed successfully for many years in Washington—em- 
bodies in this volume advice of incalculable value to 
parents. It treats of the disorders and care of the 
mother before, during, and after childbirth, and of 
those of the offspring from infancy to maturity, with 
reference both to the treatment of maladies and to that 
judicious physical and moral training by which health 
of body and mind are to be maintained. Abounding 
as the subject is in complex details, the description of 
symptoms is yet clear and intelligible, and the instruc- 
tion for treatment in every emergency explicit and un- 
mistakable. Treading constantly, too, from the nature 
of the case, upon delicate ground, Dr. Vrrpi has used 
that straightforward simplicity which is at once the 
surest mark of pure mind in the speaker, and its best 
preservative in the hearer. Many a woman, we have 
little doubt, will thankfully avoid frequent painful 
shocks to her modesty by seeking in this volume infor- 
mation that otherwise must either have been gained 











orally, or been neglected at the cost of life-long mis~ 


ery, if not of life itself. While we can strongly com- 
mend the work as an invaluable assistant to the mother, 
so long as her children are under her care, we yet must 
not be understood to represent it as superseding a phy- 
sician’s care—the imperative necessity of a competent 
practitioner’s attendance being enjoined in all cases 
which require such resources of experience and skill. 
We are not, however, quite clear about the expediency 
of placing the work in the hands of one class to whom 
it is addressed—those of women about to become 
mothers, in whom it seems calculated to awaken mor- 
bid apprehensions only less undesirable than the affec- 
tions prescribed for. Yet in the hands of discreet 
friends of such patients, it might prove invaluable. 


White as Snow. By Evwarp Garrett and Ror Gar- 
retTr. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1870. 


Mr. Epwarp Garrett is known to the literary world 
as the author of Occupations of-a Retired Life, and one 
or two other novels, which have met with a very fair 
degree of success. His sister Rurn is to us compara- 
tively unknown, but acquits herself well in the tales 
collected under the above title. The stories have no 
connection one with anether, save as they refer inci- 
dentally to a certain English town, and are all of them 
very pleasant reading of a quiet, entertaining and per- 
fectly unobjectionable character. Moreover, one now 
and then comes upon little unpretentious sentences 
which have a value of their own, and a true ring of 
genuineness about them which is seldom met with in 
current fiction. Altogether, the book is a very enjoya- 
ble one, and when we finished the last story we would 
willingly have read a few more of the same sort. 
Happy Light. 

Rufus, the Unready. 
Publication Committee. 
Stories for children. The objection that their reli- 

gion is unnatural is perhaps unimportant, because 
child-readers will skip the religious parts. The books 
may therefore be practically considered as novels, 
though of a mild and innocuous sort. We are not 
without doubts of the suitability of works of this class 
for Sunday reading; but children will not be harmed 
by reading them on week-days. 

The Handy-Book of Husbandry. A Guide for Farm- 


ers, Young and Old. By Gxoraz E. Wanrtna, Jr. 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 1870. 


Col. Warinc’s books have gained such a wide popu- 
larity and such a well-deserved reputation for trust- 
worthiness, that the present volume will be sure to 
take high rank among books of its class. A more 
extended notice will be found in our Agricultural 
column, on page 27. 
Whither Bound? 

Peace for the Troubled. 
Publication Committee. 
Two little books of religious exhortation, addressed 

to the unconverted. They are of a familiar type—very 
true and very serious; we are willing to believe that 
they are not without usefulness in some cases. To 
most people we fear their prominent quality will be 
intense dullness, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia.—The Vhive Rules. By 
Mrs. Mary D. R. Boyp. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 252. 
Gro. A. Crorotr & Co., New York.—Great Trans-Con- 
tinental Tourist’s Guide. Descriptive of the Pacific Rail- 
way, etc. 1870. Price in cloth, $1.50; in paper, 5U ets. 
Deacon Dye, New York.—Humanity ; Its Fountain and 
Stream. By DEAcon Dye. 1870." 8vo. Pp.91. Ilus- 
trated. 
Hagerr & Broruers, New York.—Kilmeny, By Wo. 
BLACK. 1870. Sewed. Price 50 cents. 
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Free Russia. 
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Utah; or, The Mysteries and Crimes of Mormonism. By 
J. H. BEADLE. Svo. Pp. 840. 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Youngs Latics 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Will re-open September 2lst. Thorough English course, French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 

MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Hudson River Institute and Claverack 
College. 

A first-class Boarding School for both sexes. College course for 
ladies and academic course for Jadies and gentlemen, Nine depart- 
ments and sixteen professors and teachcrs. Tourd and tuition in eight 
departments $300 per year. Instrumental inusic extra. Term me 
Sept. 5. Rev. Alonzo Mlack,A.M., President, Claverack, Col.Cg., N.Y. 

Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 

C. B. MELCALF, A.M., Supt. 











Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT'S’ Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, 

No. 45 East 34th St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 

desire a school in the city. For circulars and references, address as 

above. 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
NORTON, Mass. 

The Fall Term of this Institution will open on Thursday, Sept. 
8, 1870. For catalogue, apply to Il. A. Cobb, Esq., or to Mrs. 
C. C. Metcalf, Principal, Norton, Mass. 

WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 

BANK OF CAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK. 
Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 

the Legislature of New York. 

This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed, Full corps 
of able and experienced instructors, with every facility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education. 
Best advantages for Forcign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian culture. Hoine comforts. . 


A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 


_ Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fail Terin, Sept. 1st. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding mie in the State. Address 
JOSEPH EK. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 

















** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDE 5, 
Isa waebie and practical Educational Bureau 
oO 


aid those who want well qualified Teachers; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions: 
To give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
ai Lone Fo taeda ac 9, RORELGERHOMR Ae 
‘RIG. CE, 7 We 
Aocuary, 14 Bond St, New York. ' 
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To our Readers. 


The offer to present every new sabscriber with acopy of 
MarsHALL's * Household Engraving of Washington” is so 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country, 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN Union, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Three Dollars, either 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 


—_~.—_——_- 
_ TuE ONLY Oxz.—Remember that Tar CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER write: 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
Woop, Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BrEcuER consents to be responsible. 
—_~>—_———__ 

Agents Wantrep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-oflices at which we now have no subscribers, er only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by 
little timely eifort. Who will do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly ? 


ee 

A Reguest.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the MERITs of our claim that it is not 
oniy one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the besttime to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 





CIVEN AWAY! 
A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF AR1 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame, universallu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 





—_»~——-. 

The Publishers of THr CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUAR?’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenrwum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—for the use of canvassers for thie 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MAkSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both im 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving’ of him. 

THe CHrisTrAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, 18 so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘* blanket-sheets; | 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are gurs. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 

ast fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his “Washington” and his 
“Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations, Dore replied by send- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought-it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 

“ "THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, ’69. 

“T cannot fally express, my dearsir, * * the vatue [ attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

“It will bea real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them, Isay study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless pore of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 

“GUS. DORE. 
«75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

‘‘T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s engraving o 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master-piece of the engrav,| 
er’s art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex 
pression of the great original, and even the ¢olor is suggested. 
very one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of this noble print.” 

From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 

“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. Jiis style and execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 
nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's 
best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
made to express them by the graver.” 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“Itis, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produeed in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart’s por 
trait I have ever seen.’ 

From EDWARD EVERETT. 
* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart’s head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a superb work. Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the tidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art." EDWARD EVERE‘YT.” 
From GEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer- 
ican Historian. 

‘T have beenffor some years a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.” 

From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer of Washington. 

“The head of Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from 
the celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the original.” 

From GEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 

“Tt is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 
be such in any part of the world, and tried by the highest stana- 
ard of art. Were it the head of an unknown person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare intrinsic 
merits ; and every American should be ready to make some sacri- 
Jice in other ways in order to possess 80 satisfactory @ representation 
of Washington. GEORGE 8S. HILLARD.” 

From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“Tt is agrand work. It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 
have any superior. P 

“« Whoever has possessed himseif of ‘ Marshall’s Washington’ 
need not concern himself about avy other portrait of the Father 
of his Country.” 
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AN ENDORSEMENT WITHDRAWN.—The Editors oi 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION having within a recent pe- 
riod published articles from the pen of T. O. hi. 
KEATINGE, reputed to have been formerly a Roman 
priest,—and having in good faith commended his 
lectures to the public, now desire to withdraw such 
commendation, and, as far as it can be done, to neu- 
tralize any influence which he may have derived trom 
his writings in this paper. 








THE NEW LIFE. 

UR readers wiil find on p. 18 in the article by 
O Laicus, the full expression of sentiments which 
have silenuly perplexed the thoughts of thousands 
ol men, Great woral excellence in men without re- 
hiyion, without even the belief in its fundamental 
truth, although not commun, is yet sometimes 
found. ‘Lhe impression which such cases produce, 
and which Laicus’ article is likely to produce, 
may be thus expressed: “If a man can be as good 
without religion, or even the beliet of it, as his neigh- 
bors are with it, what imperious necessity exists for 
belief and faith ?” 

What then is the Christian ideal of character ¢ 
Did our Lord propound any truth on this point ? 
He found among his countrymen those who had 
gone as far in moral directions as it was possible 
to go by mere human influence. There were men 
who guarded their lives at every point, who scrupu- 
lously, and at any sacrifice, performed every known 
duty, who had profound moral longings, and who 
sought with intense earnestness to. reach the utmost 
limit of excellence. NIcODEMUS Was such an one, 
He had no such impetuous courage as PETER had, 
He was thoughtful and conscientious. He would 
not venture a step without knowing that he was 
right. A great nature protoundly conscious of the 
importance of religious truth cannot fling itself 
headlong into every new opening, but must make 
sure. Lis was the deliberation of sensibility and 
conscientiousness. Afterward, when death had set- 
tled down upon the Hope of Israel, and the disciples 
were scattered, and the Rulers were wild with tri- 
umph; then, in that hour when common men would 
have counted it utter folly to bring suspicion and peril 
upon themselves by a needless identification with a 
ruined cause, this man’s courage, without impetuos- 
ity, calm and heroic, led him to claim the body of 
Jesus, and together with another of like spirit, to 
give it honorable burial. Is the friend of Larcus, 
neighbor Kipp xg, a better man than NicopEMUs? 
It was to this man of pure life and eminent moral 
excellence that Jesus declared that ‘“ Except a man 
be born again,” born of water and of the Spirit, “ he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” It is plain that 
ihe time had come when human nature was to break 


through the former limitations, and rise to a higher 
level. What that experience was to be is not left 
in doubt. It was to be a spiritual experience pro- 
duced in the soul by the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit of God upon the faculties of the soul. It was 
a new life. At last man had advanced to that point 
at which he was capable of receiving the Holy 
Ghost. This is the distinctive feature of experience 
in the recorded early Christian conversions. It was 
not reformation simply, nor a more perfect obedience 
to rules or principles, but a new sphere, new influ- 
ences and new experiences, and a new and tran- 
scendently nobler class of emotions, aspirations and 
powers. The human mind stimulated only by the 
material world could rise but a certain way;—fertil- 
ized by the social influences surrounding it, it de- 
veloped yet better things; spurred by its own voli- 
tion and in answer to its own aspirations it strug- 
gled on, but now with less and less satisfaction, in- 
asmuch as the ideal grew out of all proportion to 
the possible performance. Ideality worked despair. 
It had reached the limits to which human faculty, 
acting under the inferior (or mundane) natural law, 
could carry it. And here it was that Christ met it 
declaring a higher sphere, a Divine indwelling, a 
law of the superior realm of nature, a life transcen- 
dently nobler and happier, wrought by the interac- 
tion of the Divine mind upon the human. This 
Dispensation of the Spirit began at Jerusalem at the 
day of Pentecost. Thenceforth the Apostles are 
scarcely to be recognized asthe same men, Then 
followed those extraordinary experiences of gifts 
and miracles, under the effusion of the Spirit. An 
evolution had taken place. A new race had deyel- 
oped. The human soul had found its way into the 
realm whither lower natural law was unable to bring 
it, but where there were great spiritual natural laws, 
waiting to stimulate, fertilize and mature it. 

From this hour the ideal of character changed. 
The higher rules the lower. What man could do 
under lower influences no longer sufficed, All com- 
mvn virtues, moralities, endeavors, benevolences, 
must be measured by the new standard. Henceforth 
he is Christian whose soul is intersphered with 
Christ's soul. It is Faith, or life by the power of 
the invisible, that saves. It is faith that works by 
Love and purifies the soul, that redeems, 


“But as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name; 

“Which were born, not of bluod, nor of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 


This stage of human development is not into the 
supernatural, though it is supersensuous. Nature 
runs from the throne of God to the utmost limit of 
the universe. But by each level of creatures only so 
much is appreciated as their faculties and develop- 
ment reveal to them. So the insect nature stops 
short a vast distance below man. To the dog, the 
horse, the elephant, nature is a larger realm than 
to inferior animals. In the human kingdom nature 
is of small diameter to the savage and the semi- 
civilized compared with what it is to the fully de- 
veloped man of civilization. But he has not reach- 
ed the full of nature. Our horizons are not God’s 
horizons. Nature goes on long after our faculties 
have ceased to be able to follow. The soul that 
has been born into the new spiritual life perceives 
that nature is larger than that sphere which his 
senses had studied. The spiritual experiences of a 
soul born into the full personal communion with 
God, are natural experiences in a higher sense than 
can be any phenomenon of the senses, 

It is no time for Christian men to disown the 
ideal of human character set forth by Jesus Christ. 
The hope of the world lies in its ideals. He is the 
worst of all iconoclasts who vulgarizes, or obscures 
and hides the world’s ideals, 

It is not for us to deify common moralities—good 
as they are, and indispensable to human life. But they 
are only the root-leaves. When the long shining sum- 
mer sun has drawn up from among them the slender 
flowering stem, opened its fragrant blossom, and 
evolved its precious fruit, is it for us to take sides 
with the dirt-spattered seminal leaves, and to hesi- 
tate and waver in mind, whether they are not after 
all good enough ? 

There was never so much as now a time when men 
who have seen that true light, and who have tasted of 
the power of the invisible world, should hold up the 
reality, the beauty, and the immense superiority of 
the true Christian character, as the product of God’s 
Spirit working upon the human soul, over all barren 
attainments and results of man’s volition, acting un- 
aided within the realm of sensuous natural law. 








To CONGRESSIONAL PREACHERS.—It is quite the 
fashion with a certain class of public speakers to 
quote flippantly from the Bible, especially when 
they are in an abusive mood. If a political oppo- 
nent is to be attacked, or the policy of a party de- 
fended, or a “personal explanation” to be made, 
resort is had forthwith to the Scriptural armory, 
each eager combatant snatching after the nearest 
weapon. The session of Congress, now near its 
close, has witnessed several severe scrimmages, in 
which sacred passages have been handled with as 
much intelligence as a child handles a musket. 





Men devoted to “moral issues” have struck wildly 





about, making a club of Jupas IscaRroT and Simon 
Peter, shooting the words of Christ at random in 
every direction, and beating each other with the 
ramrod of private interpretation. The consequence 
has naturally been, a multitude of sore heads, no- 
body killed, and—contempt for the Word. Such 
repeated public violations both of the spirit and 
letter of revelation cannot fail to have a damaging 
effect on the popular reverence for sacred truth. 

We are far from deprecating the use of Scripture 
in the most common and secular affairs of life, so 
that such use be intelligent. reverential, and sincere, 
The Word of God is not bound to pulpits, nor com- 
mitted exclusively to the care of learned commenta- 
tors. Nor was it given us to be locked away in a 
drawer, and only exhibited on state occasions. We 
find no fault with any man for wearing it, applying it 


TE 
“ Augean stable” have been applied to this N 
York Custom-house; and honest men placed at ew 
head have been unable to conquer the traditions its 
the place, and establish a reign of honesty, Wh w 
ask these grumblers at our glorious American mt 
tutions—why not have the Custom Houses and a. 
the government offices, devoted to the service of th 
whole country? Why not let even the Milstein 
scum of the earth as they undoubtedly are share 
equally with the Republicans the benefit of these 
institutions, which they equally pay to support, and 
to whose control they have to submit? Why not 
follow the example of England, and fill all adminis- 
trative offices by the tests of capacity and integrity ? 
What if the whole business were raised above inns 
partisanship, by a system of examinations and certi- 
ficates, under control of Boards of high character 


to his most trifling needs, making it his weapon of|and independent position? At present our high 
5 


defense and offense in all the relations of life. But 
we protest against “fooling” with it; we protest 
against thoughtless quotation; against jumbling 
passages together like jackstones, for no other pur- 
pose than to win a game; we protest, above all, 
against steeping roots of personal bitterness in Bib- 
lical phraseology, and thereby defiling the taste, 
the reverence, and the conscience of the people. 

We have a right to expect that the men to whom 
we entrust the government of the nation will at least 
so far govern themselves as to refrain from polluting 
our precious things with the slime of their irreverent 
speech. 








“THE GIBRALTAR OF REPUBLICAN- 
ISM.” 


HROUGH the port of this great city flows a 

vast stream of the foreign commerce of the 
country. Under our tariff system immense revenues 
accrue to the Government from the duties here lev- 
ied. A rigorous inspection is exercised over the 
cargo of every vessel and the personal effects of every 
immigrant or pleasure traveler. An immense sys- 
tem of machinery is necessary for all this, with an 
army of high and low officials; in short an organi- 
zation large and complete enough to manage the en- 
tire affairs cf two or three of the smaller European 
states. The wealth of the Government, the business 
of all our importing houses, the convenience of all 
foreign travelers, are closely touched by this great 
institution. More than this, great moral interests 
are affected by it; probably no branch of the public 
service exerts by its administration more influence 
on the honesty of the whole community. 


officials, be their intentions the best, can hardly re- 
sist the pressure of an utterly vicious system which 
has become traditional. ‘“ Why not reform the whole 
Civil Service?” say these discontented agitators, 
We say to them—oh restless men! In the very 
Garden of Eden you would doubtless have asked 
that the Custom House might be reformed. We rest 
content with the good things of the present. We 
point proudly to the flag of the Republican party, 


“ Gibraltar of Republicanism.” Have we not saved 
the Union? Is not the country safe while we are in 
power? Is it not our first duty to stay in power, 
and save the country from the Democrats and the 
Devil? Perish the negroes—perish the Chinese— 
let women vote, or let the Fenians annex Canada— 
let merchants smuggle or pay their dues—let rascals 
or honest men fill the offices—but never, never let 
us surrender our Gibraltars of Republicanism ! 
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CrrcuMsTANcES ALTER CasEs.—In estimating the 
character of DicKEns, it should be remembered that 
his vocation did not bring him into the technicali- 
ties of religion ; that he was neither a minister, nor 
an ecclesiastical historian, nor an editor of a Church 
paper. Nor should we ignore the social habits of a 
large portion of his countrymen—many of them in 
the Gospel ministry and out of it—distinguished 
for their high culture and their Christian character. 
‘Good cheer” in thousands of Christian families in 
England (to say nothing of the Continent) is not 
complete, and hospitality seems niggardly, without 
wine or ale; and even in Presbyterian Scotland, 
“toddy” isa frequent adjunct of supper, and the 


This grand organization is under the immediate | Minister thinks nothing of saying to his wife, even 
control of one man, His duties and emoluments | if he have visitors at the “manse” from America, 


are of more importance than those of many a Count, 


‘“*My dear, shall I brew you a glass?” Or, if he be 


Duke or King. But he bears only the modest title | # colloquial Scotchman, he may remark with kindly 


of Collector. 
The President, exercising his official discretion, 


suavity (as he surveys his own stronger potation), 
“‘Wifie, here’s your wee drappie.” And in all fath- 


has just removed the late Collector of the Port of| erly love and sincerity he may look his spouse in 
New York, and appointed a successor. There has | the face, and, thinking of the sleepers upstairs, say 
been much discussion as to the wisdom of the|‘‘Here’s health to the bairns.” Not then by the 
change. Very naturally, one would think. The| general custom of Christian families here, must we 
place demands integrity, business ability, vigor of | judge the master of Gad’s Hill, but by his own sur- 


mind and body, all in a high degree. Men may 
well scrutinize the new appointment. 

Ah! that is a narrow view of the subject, we find. 
“ Public interest—honesty—business ability ? Well, 
these are fine things, to be sure. But the fact is, 
there is another side to this business, you know. 
The Collector of New York has thousands of ap- 
pointments in his gift. These must be judiciously 
given, don’t you see? Why, bless your innocent 
heart, if those appointments are not skillfully made 
in the interests of the party, the Democrats will 
beat us swre/ And if New York is gone, the coun- 
try is gone, and then where are we?” 

So, say a part of the Republican politicians, the 
appointment of Mr. Murpny is a very bad one. Ags 
a prominent Republican daily paper puts it, in its 
news columns: 

In a word, it is charged by his opponents that MURPHY’s con- 
firmation would utterly cripple the Custom House as a political 
power against Tammany, whereas it should be made the Gibral- 
tar of Republicanism in this city. 

There is a great fact tinely expressed. “The Gib- 
raltar of Republicanism!” We like that phrase. 
Glorious Republican party—it challenged Slavery, 
it carried us through the war, it crushed Rebellion, 
it freed theslave. It has truly been the “ party of 
great moral ideas.” And now to have an im- 
pregnable citadel, a “Gibraltar” of the cause of 
truth and liberty, right here, in wicked New York! 
Is it not glorious ? 

To be sure, some croakers will grumble. They 
will say that a Custom House managed in the interest 
of the Republican party will not be animated by the 
purest spirit of fidelity to national trust, They will 
say that the most serviceable tools of party are often 
men of notorious bad character, and that such men 
are hardly fit to be trusted with the nation’s money. 
They will allege that the New York Custom House is 
corrupt; that scandalous frauds new and then as- 
tound the public, while the knowing ones could tell 
of a pretty steady though silent stream of more than 
doubtful transactions, They will even say that ey- 
ery steamer passenger may see money going like wa- 
ter while baggage is being examined; and that the 
examiners are such an insolent and m 


ercenary crew 
as no Custom House among the Apennines or the Py- 
renees cam show. Even such terms, it is said, as 


roundings. True, the evil was none the less upon 
his system because it was a popular evil. But our 
judgment of one’s character will always make great 
allowance for the circumstances which affected his 
conduct and customs. 

Judged by the spirit of his works, the abuses 
they have effectively assailed, the sympathy for God’s 
creatures which they reveal, and which they have 
excited and fostered the world around—that pene- 
tration of human nature at its worst and at its best, 
which was accompanied by such genuine philan- 
thropy—he must be rigid indeed who does not be- 
lieve that Dickens was raised up to do a great 
work for humanity. The following is the closing 
sentence of his last will and testament: “I commit 
my soul to the mercy of God, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and I exhort my dear 
children to try and guide themselves by the 
teachings of the New Testament in its broad spirit, 
and to put no faith in any man’s narrow construc- 
tion of its letter.” 








“ My True 1s Not YET Comz.”—It is not children 
only who fondly believe in seven-league boots. 
Making haste to be rich, fore-grasping at reputation, 
the exaction of pledges for future conduct, borrow- 
ing money on the basis of expected gains, buying 
furniture for unbuilt castles, asking for the prime 
minister’s seat before the Kingdom is established— 
these are the common foibles of impatient human 
nature. ; 
But Americans are, as a nation, especially given 
to discount. We live in feverish vision of unreal- 
ized results, We are not content with a day’s earn- 
ings, but must spend the probable gains of to-mor- 
row. The maneuvres of our “ party managers,” the 
devotion of public servants to the prospects of a re- 
election, the nominations for the Presidency years 
in advance, the selling of stock in all sorts of “un- 
developed” mines, plainly show that as a people we 
have not learned what that meaneth, “ He that be 
lieveth shall not make haste.” ; 

The cure for unhealthy anticipation is faith. If 
we trust God to drive, we shall not attempt to snatch 
the reins. His chariot may seem long in coming, 
but it will sweep no longer curve than 18 necessary 





floating over the New York Custom House, that ‘ 
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safety. The whip and the spur have their uses; 
, © a divine incentive; and the most patient 
ope whe most prompt and decided in taking ad- 
pee of every real opportunity; but faith, hope, 
— “these three’—never drop the present 
and ~ to stretch after that which lies in God’s 
— nded hand. We most honor the coming 


unexte 
- ing his father, the present one. 


prince by obey 











THE TROUBLER OF EUROPE. 


§ we write, the Eastern horizon is black with 
A threatenings of tempest, that have mustered 
as suddenly as the clouds of a July afternoon. 
Whether peace or war will be the issue it would be 
idle to prophesy, when each hour’s dispatches may 
reveal a new phase of affairs. But on what grounds, 
ifat all, the contest will be waged, is perfectly 
clear. : . 
The Emperor of France threatens to resist with 
sword the attempt, even in its incipience, to 
place on the Spanish throne a German prince. His 
only possible pretext for thie interference is the 
safety of France. But how is France’s safety threat- 
ened? There is no possibility of an actual consoli- 
dation of the Spanish and German monarchies, as 
was the case under CHARLES V. The utmost that 
could happen would be the establishment of an in- 
direct and moral influence of the Prussian govern- 
ment in the Spanish court. That this contingency 
would be disagreeable to France is true enough; 
that under possible circumstances it would be dis- 
astrous to her is also clear. But there is in it no 
immediate danger even to her interest; there is not 
the slightest affront to her honor; and the disad- 
vantage she encounters is of a general and diplo- 
matic nature such as every player in the game of 
politics is liable to meet. It in no way justifies a 


the 


resort to arms. 
But if the cause of France as against Prussia is a 


bad one, how much worse is her position toward 
Spain! The attempt at absolute dictation concern- 
ing an independent people’s choice of their ruler, is 
a thing which no high-spirited nation would or 
ought to endure for a moment. 

No human being can be guilty of a more awful 
wrong toward God and man, than to bring on the 
horrors of a great war for any but the most solemn 
and weighty cause. What would be the true causes 
of France’s action in going to war, hardly admits of 
question, The selfish ambition of the nation to ex- 
tend its territory, coinciding with the selfish am- 
bition of its ruler for personal power and glory— 
these underlie all. 

It seems an ominous recollection, that a guilty 
ambition concerning Spain caused the humiliation 
of the two greatest rulers of France. Louis XIV. 
embroiled himself in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, and received at the hands of MARLBOROUGH 
some of the worst defeats France ever knew. Na- 
POLEON I. placed his brother JoszPH on the Spanish 
throne, and it was the struggle to maintain him 
there that mined the ground from under his feet, 
and prepared the way for Waterloo. NaPoLEon 
III. seems treading in bad footsteps. Should he ac- 
tually engage France and Prussia in a war, his op- 

ponent might well say to him: 

“Thave not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father’s house have troubled Israel !”” 








_A Cuancr For THE PEoPLE.—That political nom- 
ations and elections are so largely controlled by 
uete politicians—that the mass of the intelligent 
Community do little more than vote the ticket which 
‘ire-pullers have prepared, is a fact which has been 
Worn almost threadbare, with discouragingly small 
results. Instead of preaching a fresh sermon on it, 
We are at present going to skip at once from text to 
practical application. 

The utter ignorance of finance and_ political 
‘conomy among our Congressmen is appalling. 
With the greatest financial problems before it, Con- 
sess 1s as helpless as a group of children over an 
Atabic inscription, Its legislation is a mere chaos 
of shreds and patches, The wildest theories are 
broached by men whom the people consider states- 
ten; private interests maintain a bitter struggle 
pon each other, and deface with absurd inconsisten- 
a tvery general scheme; there is no consistency, 
f — anywhere. The crying need of the 
Polition # for intelligent, highly trained, upright 
being veo eo mists among its legislators. There 
ly a man in the government who preéminent- 
- Wers to this description, our sagacious Con- 
ee 2 hastened to rid the public of him! The 
nom ‘- sending him back among those very Congress- 
Neen i of them as succeed in getting back) 
liek es admirable one, Mr. Davip A. WELLS has 
third ¢ ormally nominated for Congress from the 
denis oe district. Now is the people’s 
hension ‘ “6 18 a case fully within their compre- 
er of the r their power to reach. It isin the pow- 
fer the ees which is Mr. WELLS’ home, to con- 
Man of the ee on the country, by putting a 
lectua] bit, m intelligence, of honesty, of intel- 
jUst Where Pet ite all “honest” men penne, 
Let the : es are imperatively nee ed. 
it with on ¢ themselves take it up, and insist on 

energy that party managers and caucus 








kings will be forced into acquiescence, or overborne. 
The politicians have said, “This man is too intelli- 
gent for us; he must be dismissed,” Let the people 
say, “He is not too intelligent for us, therefore we 
want him among you!” 





A Broken RrEp.—We fear that those adopted 
citizens of the Republic whose lives have been im- 
periled, whose property has been confiscated, and 
whose liberty has been violated by those most arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Spaniards in Cuba will 
think of their adopted country with indignation 
and shame. How different the feelings of a British 
subject! “Put the prisoner on board of this ship 
by 5 o'clock this afternoon or I will open on your 
works,” were the brave words of a British Captain 
to one of those insolent Spanish officials who had 
unlawfully imprisoned a citizen of Great Britain. 
Need we say that the pmsoner was breathing freely 
under his country’s flag when the appointed hour 
arrived? But the documents submitted by Presi- 
dent Gran to Congress concerning the treatment of 
our citizens by the Spaniards, show such a hesitation 
and inefficiency on the part of our Government in 
protecting its citizens as make us feel that, however 
great may be our resources, and our strength in re- 
serve, we are miserably weak in our foreign policy 
and in the estimation of other nations, especially of 
Spain. 

After having complained that his representations 
had been unheeded in the past, Secretary Fisn in- 
dulges in the following compliment, which perhaps 
will have a strong moral effect in Madrid: 


‘As to the future, it is confidently expected that steps will be 
taken to insure against further violation of the treaty. The high 
sense of honor for which Spain is proverbial will, the President 
feels assured, prompt her to take vigorous steps to secure to the 
citizens of the United States within Spanish dominion the full 
measure of the rights accorded to them by the treaty of 1795.” 

If we desire that the rights of our citizens shall 
be respected abroad—especially by such a blood- 
thirsty and unscrupulous mob as the Spanish volun- 
teers—we must give compliments the go-by, and 
when we need to make a second complaint of mur- 
der, robbery, or unlawful imprisonment, send gun- 
boats with power to deliver a third address if it 
should be necessary. 





KNIGHTHOOD vs. CHaRITY.—Human nature is the 
same in all grades of society. It is not strange, 
therefore, to find laboring men guilty of the crimes 
which have been charged almost exclusively upon 
the rich. The “ Knights of St. Crispin,” whose op- 
position to the employment of cheap labor in Mas- 
sachusetts is now attracting so much attention, act 
upon the un-American and anti-Christian doctrine 
that the strong have a right to oppress the weak. 
They associate themselves for the purpose of “ con- 
trolling” all the labor in the market, and they con- 
trol it as selfishly as ever a speculator controlled the 
price of butter or flour. They not only “hold” it, 
to the detriment of all classes, for the sake of en- 
hancing its price, but they also attempt, by threats 
and bribes and persecution, to force every individual 
of their craft to follow their senseless example. 

Power divorced from benevolence is always cruel ; 
there is a root of tyranny in every heart; and it is 
easier to be generous, easier to conform to almost 
any standard of honor, easier to make many sacri- 
fices, than to accord equal rights and perfect per- 
sonal liberty to all. Weare never more in danger 
of wronging our fellows than when we are attempt- 
ing to vindicate our own rights. It is then that we 
especially need to remember that a “fair chance” is 
every man’s birthright, and that respect for personal 
interpretations of interests and duty is the very 
flower of the Gospel. No chivalry is genuine which 
ignores this perfect freedom. 





FACTS AS TO THE CHINESE. 


ITHIN the last few weeks there has been an 

almost unlimited amount of writing and 
speaking upon the subject of Chinese immigration. 
But almost the whole of it has been theoretical, and 
facts have been as rare as ideas in a Congressman’s 
speech. A letter in the World of July 7th is so rich 
in information that we make room for copious ex- 
tracts from it. The writer speaks from personal 
knowledge, being the late editor of the Hong Kong 
China Mail, Mr. N. B. Dennys. He states clearly 
the distinction between the independent emigrants 
and the coolies. Of the latter he speaks as follows: 


The mode of obtaining “emigrants” is simple and 
invariable. The agent has a number of posters printed 
in Chinese and at distributed in Hong Kong and the 
villages on the adjoining mainland. Native “‘ go be- 
tweens” (too often a synonym for crimps) are en ’ 
under heavy security, to proceed with the requisite ad- 
vance money to favorable points, and there collect as 
many volunteers as their funds will allow. Nearly 
ninety per cent. of these volunteers are ruined blers 
or starving peasants of the lowest grade, a small sprink- 
ling only of the more respectable classes being found 
amongst the mass—and this, be it observed, in what 
may be termed legitimate emigration. Arrived at the 
depot, the coolie is fed for four days free of cost, and 
if during this period he repents his engagement he 1s 
free to depart. At the expiration of the four days he 
is (or was) required to sign his contract, and after so 
doing he is not at liberty to break it without paying all 
the ex s incurred in his behalf. Now, the laws of 
the United States ignore any contract entered into on 
foreign soil, and this difficulty has had to be met by 
postponing the signature of the engagement until the 


vessel has left yen: but in any case, whatever the val- 
idity of such documents, the Chinese execute and con- 
sider themselves bound by them; not from any care or 
belief as to their enforcement in the United States, but 
from an absolute conviction that any default on their 
part will be visited on their families and connections 
by the head men of their clans. It is important to bear 
this in mind, as it entirely removes the contract ques- 
tion from the pale of State law. The most violent op- 
ponents of Chinese immigration must admit that an 
engagement to receive only a certain and very low rate 
of wages for a term of years forms a heavy handicap 
upon the coolie in his competition with other races. 
And this, to my mind, robs the arguments adduced 
against Chinese emigration of much of their force. 

he Mongolian is not able to both underrun Irish or 
German labor and at the same time avail himself of 
favorable chances in the labor market. Such, at least, 
is the case with ‘‘ contract coolies,” with whom I am 
now dealing ; and, more than that, every contract con- 
tains a clause whereby the employer engages to provide 
a free passage home again at the expiration of his en- 
gagement, or its equivalent in money, to each coolie en- 
gaging for a term of years. Of these contract coolies 
the returns average over 7 per cent. 

Before parting from the coolie at his depot, there are 
two matters upon which I would remark. I have al- 
ready said that the average are of an extremely low 
class. But even to these the extravagant assertions cir- 
culated as to their religious and moral habits do not ap- 
ply. The majority of all laboring Chinese are, if they 
can be said to have any religion at all, Buddhists. No 
one would, of course, praise paganism, but it may be 
well to remark that, however absurd its tenets, Buddh- 
ism is essentially pure in its total absence of those ob- 
scene legends and practices which formed the mytho- 
logical history and daily habits of the much-admired 
Roman and Grecian civilizations. As regards morality, 
the Southern Chinese rank favorably amongst civilized 
nations, and are immeasurably superior to the Turks, 
Greeks, Egyptians, and other nations, whose well- 
known vicious tendencies have never operated to ex- 
clude them from unfettered intercourse with the Anglo- 
Saxon races. 


As to the independent emigrant, on the other 
hand, Mr, Dennys puts the case simply and forcibly 
thus: 


Assuming for the moment that it is possible to pro- 
hibit contract emigration, what is to be done with the 
ordinary Chinaman? Has he, or has he not, the same 
— (of labor) as his European competitor? None 
of the arguments adduced against him as a mere resi- 
dent are worth a moment's attention. He is sober, in- 
dustrious, peaceful, ingenious, and saving. He seeks 
to make no converts to his own belief, and rapidly as- 
similates, in many respects, to the people around him. 
His one crime is that he will work for lower wages. 
But, if the Constitution of the United States be not 
merely waste paper, he is strictly within the law in so 
doing. ‘The dilemma is troublesome enough, and it is 
more than strange that no one has as yet hit upon the 
obvious and legal solution of the difficulty. 


He then brings forward these new and striking 
considerations, which need no comment from us: 


I have purposely put forward all that was to be said 
in favor of the Chinese emigrant in order to divest the 
subject of passion and unfounded prejudice. But it is 
unquestionable that the clearest grounds exist for pro- 
hibiting unlimited Chinese immigration into the United 
States. The much vaunted Burlingame treaty expressly 
provides for reciprocity between the contracting pow- 
ers; and until China is thrown open to us we are justi- 
fied in refusing to throw open this country to the Chi- 
nese. At the present moment there are in China thir- 
teen ‘‘ treaty ports” at which foreigners are permitted 
to reside. Travel in the interior is allowed, but resi- 
dence is strictly prohibited. So long as this is the case 
the Chinese fail in the reciprocity claimed, and all for- 
eign nations having treaties with the Celestial Empire 
are, under the provisions of international law, at liberty 
to place the same restrictions upon the Chinese as they 

lace upon foreigners. It will doubtless astonish a 
arge number of your readers to learn that, while civil- 
ized nations have thrown open their shores to the Chi- 
naman, his government still persists with incredible 
insolence in preventing foreigners from settling in any 
but a few restricted localities; that, while Mr. Burtin- 
GAME and his Chinese suite were received by the Presi- 
dent and the monarchs of Europe, the American, Brit- 
ish, and other representatives are, at this moment, not 
merely refused an interview with the Chinese Emperor, 
but are actually forbidden to cross the street leading 
toward the inner palace of Peking—a street open not 
merely to inferior mandarins, but free to the lowest 
scavenger coolie of that metropolis. The opponents of 
Chinese immigration need go no further than demand- 
ing a reciprocity of rights. There is but little fear that 
they will be accorded, the more so as the Chinese gov- 
ernment views emigration from its ports with a suspi- 
cion and dislike not inferior to that of the staunchest 
Democrats in this State. 

I now come to the question of numbers, and it would 
seem that the exaggeration to which I have alluded ex- 
tends to this matter also. While Chile, Peru, and Hay- 
ana have been swamped by the importation, the United 
States have as yet absorbed but a mere trifle. As Mr. 
Scnurz recently stated in the Senate, the annual influx, 
deducting returns, has scarcely exceeded 6,000. But the 
exaggeration I allude to is not confined to the mere 
statement of numbers. There ap to be a sort of 

eneral idea current that the eyes of all China are turned 

astward, and that millions are ready to sweep down 
upon our Western shores and flood the labor markets 
of the Western States. Now, if we can imagine a con- 
tinuous line drawn within the coast of China, at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, it may safely be said that not 
one man in half a million has ever even heard that such 
a place as America exists. Foreign intercourse and in- 
fluence in China may be compared to the nibble of a 
rat in the rind of a large cheese. We have established 
ourselves on the fringe, and the name of ‘“ foreigner ” 
is possibly known to twenty-five millions of the people. 
But behind these come some three hundred and seventy 
millions to whom our very existence is unknown, and 
would be a matter of absolute indifference if known. 
From which I conclude that the terrifying pictures of 
an overwhelming immigration with which we have of 
late been favored have been evolved rather from the in- 
ner consciousness of the writers than from a knowledge 
of facts. 

Briefly summed up, the conclusions warranted by 
facts are: 

1. That the social characteristics of Chinese emi- 
grants, and re, numbers, are misrepresented 
and overestimated. 

2. That Chinese emigration for purposes of settle- 
ment has nut yet commenced to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

3. That apart from any question of the supply of 
labor or of the objections raised to its injury or bene- 
fit to the nation, it lies with the United States govern- 
ment to check it if n by a simple appeal to 
the reciprocal engagements entered into by the Chi- 
nese. 
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FROM BOSTON. 
IN GENERAL, 


LTHOUGH the heat of Summer is upon us, the 
3 city is not deserted. If thousands of our citizens 
are in the country, so thousands of country folks come 
city-ward to smell the salt water and snuff the refresh- 
ing East wind which we ee in foolishly grumbling 
at. Why, our Summer East wind is our greatest Sum- 
mer blessing. Seldom a day so hot, or air so ‘“‘ muggy” 
(if any one knows what meaning that verbal vessel 
bears), but that, toward night, Orthodox and Unitarian 
weather-cocks turn eastward as harmoniously as if 
the Reverends Dunn and ALGER were not at logger- 
heads as to Dickens’ Christianity. This DiokEns 
subject is getting rather overdone among us. Last 
Sabbath Mr. Futon felt that he was ‘‘called” to run 
his doctrinal engine on the track of religious criticism, 
and, as usual, raised a breeze among those who are 
always ready to pounce upon him, no matter what he 
says. The fact is, Mr. Futron lacks discretion, and he 
crowds on a full head of theological steam before he 
knows whether he is on the track, and therefore it is 
not strange that accidents occur. We have waxed 
warmer over the Dickens question than you in New 
York, and it is only fair to say that DickENs’ memory 
has suffered as much from the indiscretions of his 
eulogists as from the criticisms of two of our pulpits. 
Unthinkingly, our most liberal people are showing that 
there is, after all, a true Christianity; and their ve 
efforts to prove that the novelist was a Christian, their 
diligent search through his writings for the too few 
sentences that bear in that direction, only prove that 
they recognize the necessity and the desirableness of a 
Christian faith. 

Mr. Murray has gone to the Adirondacks, as in 
honor bound, but we shall not hear so much of ‘*‘ Mur- 
RAY’s fools” as last season; the fact is that these 
** fools” were self-made, and had themselves to blame. 
People who go in velveteen hunting-suits and fancy 
muslins, and who expect to find ‘‘all the comforts of 
home,” and more, in the mountains and away from 
settlements, neeed not blame Mr. Murray if there is 
more size than style to their mosquito-bitten noses 
after a day and a night of camping out. 

Our churches are closing for the season: ditto the 
theatres! It is no doubt true that ‘‘ the Devil takes no 
vacation,” and there are tens of thousands of poor 
people who might have an opportunity of sermon 
hearing in Summer time who now find closed doors. 
Old South never closes ; it is old-fashioned enough to 
hold that souls are just as valuable in hot weather as 
in cold, and that God did not ‘‘call” preachers to work 
only when it was comfortable. There is a growing 
feeling among us that there should be some understand- 
ing or arrangement among our ministers whereby our 
city shall not be wholly deserted, with no one to visit 
the sick or bury the dead. One of the noblest Christian 
deacons who ever lived in our city labored hard to bring 
this about, and when he died it was with the greatest 
difficulty that a clergyman could be found to attend his 
funeral; and I have had occasion to drive many a 
weary mile from church and dwelling techurch and 
dwelling, trying to find a clergyman to officiate. This 
is one of our practical evils in Summer time, and who 
will apply a remedy ? 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Here, as elsewhere, uneasy men (and women) are 
striving to make capital and labor more antagonistic 
than ever, which is both needless and wickec. The 
advent of 75 Chinamen into one of our Massachusetts 
towns has been a real joy to these same uneasy souls, 
for it gives them a pretext for revolutionary utterances 
and threatenings and complaints. It is useless to deny 
that among the laboring classes there is a discontented 
state of mind, not because they have really experienced 
the awful evils and oppressions of which they hear in 
the mass meetings that are held, but the naughty few 
who are haranguing and leading them are making them 
believe that they are suffering great injustice ; that the 
employer is the born enemy of the employed; that a 
‘*capitalist’—and he who hires another to work for 
him is one, and a ‘‘ bloated” one at that—is by neces- 
sity and by inclination an oppressor, and that the last 
and greatest evil is the employment of Chinese. Not 
many years ago we went through the same noise and 
complaint in regard to the Irish, and then in regard to 
machinery. The uneasy, almost revolutionary, spirit 
is more widely and deeply spread than is pleasant to 
acknowledge, and yet it is but a baker’s dozen who are 
doing the mischief. And our Hknry Wi1son in the 
Senate, and Gen. Butter on the 4th of July, fostered 
this unpleasant state of things. But then Witson and 
Butiter want continuance in office, and voters are 
necessary, and Crispins vote, &c., &c. The logic is 
better than the morality of the thing. We in Massachu- 
setts never fear that Mr. Sumner will ‘‘ go back” on his 
word; that Mr. Wixson has done so is a cause of deep 
regret among his best friends. Better far reside qui- 
etly at Natick than be returned to Congress on a false 
issue ! 

The practical working of the Crispin and similar 
organizations is this: an oppression of the masses in 
comparison with which the yoke of the present rela- 
tions of capital and labor is light. The leaders really 
make a reign of terror for their followers, and woe to 
him or ber who prefers to labor on fair wages rather 
than to starve on none. Wages are high. A common 
Irishman in my garden has $2.25 per day, and dictates 
the length of his day, while the knowledge of the dif- 
ference between pears and pumpkins is sufficient rea- 
son for higher wages. $4.50 for several classes of 
day laborers is not uncommon; muscle pays better than 
brains. Probably the Boston Daily Advertiser pays 
higher prices for its literary work than any other paper 
in the city, but the type-setters average higher wages 
than the educated young men on the editorial floor, 
and do not work so many hours! 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Old Harvard University (which one of your New 
York educational papers recently classified as ‘‘ Univer- 
salist !”) is waking up and rubbing its academic nose 
briskly. President Exxior is popular, inaugurates new 
systems, is enthusiastic, and does not believe that a 
course of action is inevitably right because he finds it 
on the old programme. A new dormitory is in an ad- 
vanced state, old Massachusetts Hall is being renewed, 
a new building is to be erected where students can 
room and board, on the principle somewhat of ‘‘Com- 
mons,” and the Memoria! Hall is well under way. The 
mcoming class already numbers 180, the largest yet 
known, and one of the Professors tells me that it will 
reach 200. Among those who cage passed ex- 
amination was President Grant’s son ‘‘U.5S.,” and 
among those who did not, was a son of Aveust Brt- 
mont. The famous and much advertised course of 
lectures has not been successful ; or rather the attend- 
ance has been ridiculously meagre. This may be 
owing to the expense, which is too great, or to a lack 
of interest in the community. Cambridge is good and 
great, but it has not the constituency to draw upon that 
her sister institutions have over the water, and we must 
contentedly wait to grow. But when we reckon 1,100 
students connected with one university, as is now the 
case, we can be excused for a little pride. 


July 11, 1870. Quis. 
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FROM TURKEY, 

Constantinople, June 8, 1870, 

UR city has just been visited by another of those 
terrible conflagrations for which it is so noted. 

Last Sunday, at 3 P. M., a fire broke out in Pera, the 
European quarter of the city, and, borne on by a strong 
North wind, spread and raged for fourteen hours, de- 
stroying, it is estimated, from five to seven thousand 
houses and shops. A large portion of these buildings 
were of wood, and small, but there were many large 
and stately edifices of stone also. Nothing could resist 
the fury of the flames. The residence of the British 
Ambassador, though strongly built of stone, apart 
from other buildings, and protected by a high stone 
wall, fell a prey to the devouring element. Close by it 
was burned too, with all its contents, the house of Mr. 
GoopENow, the United States Consul. Our streets are 
so narrow, and the fire once in a street so completely 


in the churches of the interior. 
influences spread from Constantinople as from a centre 


learned the truth here. : 
centre of commerce ‘‘the cares of this world, the de- 


heads of families, who had come to the knowledge of 
the truth through the labors of a blind man, a student 
of the Theological Seminary at Marsovan, built for 
themselves and their neighbors a small chapel costin 
$50, nine-tenths of which they paid themselves. 
might multiply statements of a similar character, par- 
ticularly in reference to the.churches and congregations 
of places in the interior. In Constantinople itself, and 
in places in this immediate vicinity, numerous obstacles 
still retard progress. Even in this region, however, 
there are some signs of good, and the hope of those 
engaged in the work is, first, that God will ere long pour 
out his spirit here in copious effusions to revive his own 
work, and secondly, that one of the instrumentalities 
for this revival may be found in the reflex influence 
upon the church here of the life and progress witnessed 
In former times good 


of life and light. In scores of places in the interior 
the work of reformation was begun by men who 
But of late years in this great 


stopped it up, that very little furniture or goods of any | entering in, choked the word and made it unfruit- 
The loss | ful. 
But the most terrible 


kind were saved from the burning buildings. 
of property defies calculation. 
feature of the calamity was the loss of human life. 


The flood of fire pouring on from street to street not 
only prevented the removal of the contents of the 
houses and shops, but in repeated instances prevented 
People rushed out of 
their houses and up the street in one direction, hoping 


the escape of their inmates. 


to find exit, and coming upon burning houses that 
could not be passed, turned back to escape in another 
direction, to meet the same fiery obstacle. Whole fami- 
lies were burned alive in their own houses. Their 
charred remains have since been dug out; father, 
mother, sons, and daughters, not one wanting ; every 
member of the family met the same fate. Already nine 
hundred bodies are reported to have been taken from 
the ruins. The scenes of that Sunday night and the 
following day were harrowing beyond all description. 
Men, women, and children hurrying this way and that, 
with the marks of the flames upon themselves, or car- 
rying along some half burned body. Families which 
a few hours before were living in peace and plenty, now 
without a home, without an article of clothing beside 
what they had on their persons. Other families who 
had saved a few things keeping guard over them amid 
the ashes of their former dwellings. The piteous cries 
of children seeking parents, mothers wringing their 
hands in wild agony over the loss of children, and in 
the midst of all men of hard faces and harder hearts 
going about to plunder from the hapless victims of the 
calamity what still remained to them. 
Constantinople, as I have said, is noted for its fires, 

but no such scenes of suffering and death have ever 


‘before been witnessed. Twenty-two years ago a fire 


swept over almost precisely the same limits, but then 
the houses were fewer and smaller, and the loss of life 
comparatively nothing. There have been other fires 
since of even greater extent in other parts of the city. 
Thousands and thousands of houses were burned, but 
men escaped with their lives. Houses were burned 
down and rebuilt as if it was a kind of game between 
their owners and the fire. But of late years stone 
houses have been multiplied, especially in Pera, where 
this fire took place, and it was thought that we should 
never again see in that quarter one of those former great 
conflagrations. In this confidence and in the reckless 
spirit so characteristic of the people and the govern- 
ment here, not the least provision has ever been made 
for meeting any such calamity as has now befallen us. 
Such athing as a fire brigade ora hook-and-ladder 
company does not exist here. Not a fire engine of any 
size or efliciency can be found inthe whole city. Small 
affairs like garden engines which can be carried about 
on the shoulders of four men are found, but of course 
they are of no avail to stop a fire that has acquired any 
dimensions. And when anything like the fire of Sun- 
day occurs, people are utterly without resource. 

If this fearful calamity shall teach the government 
to insist upon wider streets and shall lead to the organi- 
zation of a fire department with the necessary engines 
and other apparatus, we may hereafter be spared such 
scenes of suffering and sorrow as we are now witness- 
ing. 

‘Lo turn to another topic, I should like to speak brief- 
ly of the annual meeting of the mission of the A. B. 
C. F. M. to Western Asia, which closed its sessions here 


- last week. Besides the missionaries resident in this 


city there were present delegates from the stations at 
Cesarea, Marsovan, Nicomedia, and Broosa in Asia 
Minor, and from Samokov and Philippopolis in Euro- 
pean Turkey. The mission has now been in existence 
nearly forty years, and has at length grown into four 
distinct missions. The first to separate from the parent 
stock was what is called the Central Turkey Mission, 
having for its principal stations Aintab, Marait, and 
Antioch. The second was the Eastern Turkey Mis- 
sion, having for its field the head waters of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. At the present annual meeting 
the stations in European Turkey, where the work is 
principally among the Bulgarians, were constituted a 
fourth separate mission. Thereports from most of the 
stations were to avery high degree encouraging, not 
only in respect to the increase of attendance upon Pro- 
testant services in the numerous towns and villages 
occupied by missionaries or by native preachers, but 
in respect to the zeal and the Christian activity of the 
members of the churches established at different points. 
The missionary from Cesarea reported a steady in- 
crease of 12 per cent. in his congregations, and 17 
per cent. in church membership year by year for the 
last ten years. The increase of contributions has been 
77 per cent. within the last two years. In the City of 
Cesarea itself, three years ago, $100 in gold was 
thought, both by the missionary and the Protestant con- 
gregation, the utmost that could be raised for the sup- 
port of the native pastor ; now $320 are easily and 
cheerfully contributed for that purpose. In the City of 
Marsovan the congregation has increased from 260 to 
310, the contributions for religious purposes from $150 
to $1,500. This great increase, however, includes the 
result of a special effort of the people to provide them- 
selves with a place of worship. When this enterprise 
was undertaken the people thought they could raise 
#500. They did actually raise $1,000, and with some 
aid from the Board and individual missionaries have 
built a neat and commodious chapel capable of accom- 
modating 1,000 persons, with two. fine rooms in the 
basement for common schools. ‘‘This large sum,” 
says the report-of the missionary, “‘was not raised 
without much labor, self-denial, and sacrifice. Two or 
three of the brethren, besides giving liberally in money, 
gave two or three months’ time to superintend the work. 
One woman, who belongs to a wealthy family, but 
whose husband is not a Protestant, gave to the amount 
of $75. Another, who works for her daily bread, and 
whose entire wardrobe and housebold effects would 
probably not sell for $20, still found she had articles 
which she could spare, and gave over $7.50.” 

In a village in the neighborhood of Marsovan three 


ceitfulness of riches, and the lust of other things” 


In those other places, among people more simple 
in their habits of thought and life, the seed has found 
good ground and has sprung up and brought forth fruit 
some thirty fold, some sixty, and some an hundred. 
But even the field here, though at present so unpromis- 
ing, need not be Cespaired of if suitable and persever- 
ing efforts are bestowed upon it to break up anew the 
ground and sow again the good seed. 

In a previous letter giving an account of the con- 
test between Patriarch Hassoun and the Armenian 
Catholics, I stated that the anathemas so boldly and 
repeatedly threatened against the opponents of the 
Patriarch never came. This was trueat the dateof my 
letter. They did come a few days later. Thirty-eight 
priests were anathematized in a body. An attempt was 
even made to affix a copy of the anathema to one of the 
churches which had been assigned to the Anti-Patri- 
archal party. This was of course resisted, and in the 
end the Patriarch’s agents in the affair were handed 
over tothe police as disturoers of the public peace. 
The new community, Eastern Catholics as they call 
themselves, are holding on their way prosperously, re- 
ceiving continually new accessions to their a 4 
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BRAHMA’S END. 
BY MRS. J. P, BALLARD, 


NE of the chickens—one of Brahma’s ‘‘ five whole 
() ones”—was gone. Whether it was puss, or a stray 
rat, or whether she had wandered through the fence 
into the alley and so off into the wide world to make 
her fortune, or be dost, GrAacte had no means of know- 
ing. But as there were four whole ones left, she did 
not grieve long. Every night Brahma spread her 
broad yellowish-brown wings over the four, and every 
night Graciz and Foy watched them steal softly under 
their feathery tent and go to sleep. 

But there came a sad night for the little ones. And 
GRACIE was not there to see it, for she lay with scarlet, 
flushed, fever-painted cheeks upon the snowy pillow, 
forgetful of flowers, chickens, and everything else she 
loved, except her mother’s hand and smile. 

Hearing a singular, plaintive noise from the little 
chickens, Mrs. Martine looked from her window and 
saw Jonquil, all alone by herself, walking slowly 
around some dark-looking object; now turning her 
head, first to one side and then to the other, and utter- 
ing the low plaintive ‘‘ qua, qua,” that first attracted 
her notice. Assuring herself that Gractz was asleep, 
she stole softly down stairs and out to where Jonquil 
stood. No wonder she was uttering a plaintive call. 
She could not understand why Brahma lay so stiff and 
still, and so regardless of her little cry. Brahma was 
dead. A little while before she was leading about her 
little quartette with all her motherly pride, but now her 
eyes were shut and she lay perfectly still. One by one 
the other three came up, walked about her and looked 
inquiringly, and then walked slowly away. But Jon- 
quil was not so easily satisfied. At length she jumped 
up to her familiar seat on Brahma’s back. Two of the 
four had often done this at once much to Gracir’s 
delight. But something was the matter now, and Jon- 
quil knew it. There was no little answering shiver of 
affection; no loving movement; all was still. She 
jumped down, and again commenced her slow march 
around poor Brahma. ‘‘Iam so glad Gracie doesn’t 
know it,” said Foy, when she came up to her mother 
and saw what had happened. 

‘Yes, and we must not tell her until she is better.” 
So Mr. Marine was called and it was decided to bury 
poor Brahma quietly and say nothing to disturb Gra- 
cz. I shall leave you to imagine whether any tears 
were shed at the covering up of such a faithful mother 
as Brahma had been. At sunset Mrs. Martine stole 
out again to see how the four little orphans would 
arrange themselves for their first lonely night. They 
wandered about a long time after all the hens had gone 
to their roosts, and at last when it was almost dark 
they crept up side by side on a low perch, and putting 
their heads close together, went to sleep. 

Two or three days after, Gractz was dressed. Watch- 
ing her chickens from the window toward evening, she 
said, “‘ Mother, I don’t see why my little chickens stay 
up so late. All the rest have gone to sleep long ago. 
Perhaps Snowball is weaning them, and has gone off 
and left them. Some hen mothers do get cross and 
step on their chickens, I know,” said she. 

“* Perhaps she has,” replied her mother, but she could 
not tell her just then that they must after this always 
take care of themselves, 

““Did you know that my Brahma was dead?” she 
asked of her mother a day or two later. Her father 
had told her all about it, and her little heart was full. 
But she did not cry. She knew she could do nothing 
more for Brahma, and turned at once, with a stronger 
love, to the ‘* four whole ones” that are left. And I 
am not sure but her loving care will cause them to for- 
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(Vr WY INGS AND DOINGS. 


to the most ill-mannered as well as vexing catechizing, 
viz., ‘* Why don’t you get married? I hope you don't 


the girl tas allowed herself to become an old _ maid, 
some old grandfather thinks it a ‘‘ great pity.” Foolish 
and thoughtless as such talk is, it has nevertheless a 
power that sends more women into wedlock than love, 
in its best sense, draws in. ; : 

It is just as respectable to be a maid as to be a wife. 
It is vastly more respectable to be a happy maid than a 
mis-married wife. As the bachelor said, ‘‘ It is much 
better to be laughed at because you are not married 
than to be unable to laugh because you are.” The 
number of people who ought to be divorced because 
man joined together those whom God from the begin- 
ning of eternity never meant to put — but put 
them ‘‘asunder” as far as the Hast is from the West, 
is overwhelmingly large. There is but one thing that 
should ever put a wedding-ring on a woman’s finger, 
and thatislove. Never marry a man, my sister, be- 
cause he is ‘‘ nice,” or because your friends ‘‘ advise 
it,” or because he is so good, so moral, so high-toned, 
such a true Christian, and all the other desirable things 
which are commonly supposed to make a man lova- 
ble, and on account of which it is accounted ‘‘so 
strange” if a woman don’t love him; don’t marry a 
man because he will give you independence from your 
‘‘yelations” or from work; don’t marry him for his 
moustache, or shirt-bosom, or well-shaped boots ; don’t 
marry a man from his sense of gratitude or pity ; don’t 
marry a man to “ get rid of him ;” don’t marry a man 
you try to love, under the plea that you you will learn 
to love him afterward; don’t marry a man for the sake 
of spiting some other person; and finally, don’t for 
Heaven’s sake (and Heaven is love) accept a man be- 
cause you don’t think you can ever do any better... . 
It is a pitiable shift trying to ‘‘ drive liking to love,” 
trying to be a true and good wife because you have 
promised to be such, and trying to subject yourself to 
wifely requirements when every spark of feeling and 
nature in you is disloyal. It isa pitiful thing to be 
simply dodily married, and so I say to unmarried wo- 
men,—for the sake of happiness; for the sake of self- 
respect ; for the sake of genuine respectability ; for 
the sake of all that is noble, pure and divine in woman- 
hood, do not marry for the sake of any ‘‘ bécause ” un- 
der the sun, for any reason in the infinite category of 
reasons save because the best and divinest in you de- 
mand it, and for the ‘‘reason” of Love.—Mary A. 
E. Wager, in Rural New Yorker. 


PoryeLtot Portry.—We clip the inclosed from the 
Evening Post, but do not know where it originated. 
In tempus old a hero lived, 
Qui loved puellas deux ; 
He no pouvait pas quite to say 
Which one amabat mieux. 


Dit-il lui-meme, un beau matin, 

‘* Non possum both avoir ;. 

Sed si address Amanda Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war. 


* Amanda habet argent coin. 
Sed Kate has aureas curls ; 
Et both sunt very agathe, 
Et quite tormose girls.’ 


Enfin, the youthful anthropos, 
Philoun the dao maids, 
Resolved preponere ad Kate 
Devant cet evening's shades. 


Procedens then to Kate’s domo, 
Il tronve Amanda there! 

Kai quite forgot his late resolves, 
Both sunt so goodly fair. 


Sed smiling on the new tapis, 
Between per twain, 

Cepit to tell bis flame to Kate, 
Dans un poetique strain. 


Mais, glancing ever et anon 
At fair Amanda’s eyes 
Illae non possunt dicere 
Pro which he meant his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the demie vow, 
With cheeks as rouge as wine ; 

And off'ring each a milk-white hand, 
Both whispered, ‘* Ich bin dein.” 


A Common Grizvance.—The songs of society are 
mostly of the sickly-sentimental order. Each fresh 
ditty contains the avowal that the heart of the singer is 
unchanged, that some unhappy person or other is un- 
forgotten and—a point somewhat open to cuestion—that 
one whom we have once loved we love forever. When 
an attentive young gentleman thinks it his duty to turn 
over the leaves for the fair warbles, the situation has 
not seldom a tendency to decline from the exclusively 
pathetic to the partially ridiculous. The only possible 
way of accounting for the number of songs of a senti- 
mental nature is to remember how many young ladies 
are forced to betake themselves to the piano and to 
develop a yoice, even when they have no music in 
their souls, and although nature has denied them sing- 
ing organs. The songs which such persons sing may 
be easily known beforehand. They will all be very 
simple, and something other than musical composition 
will be their chief recommendation. By the time a 
girl made vocal against her will is old enough to be 
* out,” even her parents probably discover that she is 
no nightingale, but they remember all the money that 
has been spent inthe attemptto ike her one, and 
they cannot persuade themselves that there is nothing 
to show or rather to hear for their considerable out- 
lay. .. There isin society a conspiracy of mothers 
and fathers to inflict upon the rest of the company the 
result of parental expenditure. They press each other’s 
warbling brood to the piano. Society is amazingly 
tolerant, and the song that everybody knows to have 
been execrably sung is pronounced by a loud chorus of 
voices to be divine. Even the candid are not allowed 
to escape. Should you abstain from joining these good- 
natured but hypocritical commendations, some one is 
sure to ask you in the fair performer’s hearing if you 
did not think the song a beautiful one beautifullyd 
executed. You cannot tell the girl to her face that the 
ditty isa dismal specimen of sentimentality, and that 
she herself has not a note in her head. Thus society 
nurtures an incompetent body of voluntary musicians 
to punish it for its good nature.—London Daily News. 


HAWTHORNE IN THE HovsE or Commons.—It was 
somewhat past five, and we stood at the inner entrance 
of the House, to see the members pass in, BENNooH 
pointing out to me the most distinguished ones. I was 
not much impressed with the appearance of the mem- 
bers generally ; they seemed to me rather shabbier than 
English gentlemen usually, and I saw or fancied in 
many of them a certain self-importance, as they passed 
into the interior, betokening them to be very full of 
their dignity. Some of them looked more American 
—more like American politicians—than most English- 
men do. . . . Bgnnocu pointed out Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL, @ small, very short, elderly gentleman in a brown 
coat, and so large a hat—not large of brim, but lar; 





get Snowdrop and take Graco for their adopted 
mother, 





i it. By and by came a rather tall, slender pernon, in | 


YHE Toat Haru Ears to Hear, Ler Her Hear.— 
i Women have forever been the slaves more to custom 
than to ‘man’s tyranny.” Men aid and abet in perpetuat- 
ing this slavery. . . . Such has been the state of society 
for many years, that a girl choosing to remain umar- 
ried beyond twenty-five years of age has been a martyr 


intend to allow yourself to be an old maid!” And if 


his opinion. 
like a peck measure—that I saw really no face Denesth who can hold down. lis oP 


black frock coat, buttoned up, and ; 
taking long steps, but I thought rather featttoons, 
lessly. His shoulders were round, or else po 
habitual stoop inthem. He hada promin thes had 
thin face, and a sallow, very sallow complexio Nose, 
and had Iseen him in America, I should om » taker 
him for a hard-worked editor of a newspa od taken 
and worn with night labor and want of erercis, Weary 
before his time. It was Disraxit, and I never «0 
other Englishman look in the least like him . rw any 
in America, his appearance would not attract ‘notin 
being unusual. . . . We again saw Disrarny ICe as 
He came and stood near our table, looking at th = 
of fare, and then sat down on the opposite side cf vill 
room with another gentleman and ate his dinner = 
story of his marriage does him much credit - and he 
deed, I am inclined to like Disraxut, as a man s , a 
made his own place good among a hostile aristocr 
and leads instead of following them.—Haytj, me 
English Note Books. ny 


SprritvatisM A Doctrine or Deyits,—Why 

we not stand upon the admitted principle of et 
phy, that we are not bound to go beyond a sufiri,,, 
cause fora given effect? We may push to the ame 
then, the old Biblical doctrine of a personal de ‘it 
How stands the case now? On the same testimon vg 
which we hold other Scriptural facts, we hold de: 
that a malign being exists in the universe, who is dis 
tinct in his personality ; that he 1s at the head of g vast 
organization of subordinate kindred spirits; that thev 
have limited, yet immense spiritual powers; that they 
are specially malignant toward the person and do; 
trine of Jesus Christ; that they have peculiar affinities 
with the most groveling of human vices; that to q cer- 
tain extent the elements and Jaws of Nature are subject 
to their use; that they have access to the abodes and 
hearts of men; that a prescribed range of freedom is 
permitted to them to tempt and to afilict mankind: 
that they have been, and that the Biblical evidenc: 
does not affirm that they are not now, concerned jn 
certain pathological affections of the human body, even 
to the extent of personal possession§ that this possession 
is evinced by at least a partial surrender of the mind to 
their control, its thoughts answering to their thought 
its will to their will, and its speech an echo therefore 
to their words ; that by the powers and liberties thys 
permitted to them, they are able to work marvels re. 
sembling miracles; that they work largely by fraud 
assuming the disguise of human graces; that they 
thus extend a colossal empire over the whole earth, by 
which the probation of man is intensified; and that 
some periods in history have been, and some in the 
future are to be, signalized by their infernal campaigns, 
Such are the well known facts of the Biblical doctrine 
of evil angels. 

Now, do they not fit in with admirable corresponi- 
ence to the facts of the case in hand? What more do 
we need, to account for these phenomena of Spiritual. 
ism which are inexplicable by natural and mental sci- 
ence? What is more probable than that, under such a 
system of things, the facts of the Biblical demonology 
should be confusedly intermingled with the facts which 
are cognizable by science? Have we not here the 
** sufficient cause” which philosophy requires ?—Proy, 


THE § 


iglps, in the Agvance. 
fleet sh GrEELEY.—All this is plainly a hit at 


e author of What 1 Know About Farming; but the 
imitation becomes unbearable in the following para- 
graphs, which Twain offers as his own to what he 
tovdly imagines to be an undiscerning public: ‘“ Tur- 
nips should never be pulled; it injures them. It is 
much better to send a boy up and let him shake the 
tree. The guano is a fine bird, but great care is neces- 
sary in resring it. It should not be imported earlier 
than June or later than September. In the winter it 
should be kept in a warm place, where it can hatch out 
its young. Itis evident that we are to have a back- 
ward season for grain. Therefore, it will be well for 
the farmer to begin setting out his corn-stalks and 
planting his buckwheat cakes in July, instead of Au- 
gust. Concerning the pumpkin—This berry is a favorite 
with the natives of the interior of New England, who 
prefer it to the gooseberry for the making of fruit 
cake, and who likewise give it the preference over the 
raspberry for feeding cows, as being more filling and 
fully as satisfying. The pumpkin is the only escnlent 
of the orange family that will thrive in the north ex- 
cept the gourd and one or two varieties of the squash. 
But the custom of plaiting it in the front yard with 
the shrubbery is fast going out of vogue, for it is now 
generally conceded that the pumpkin, as a shade tree, 
isa failure. Now, asthe watm weather approaches, 
and the ganders begin to spawn”—and soon. We 
will not dispute that Marx Twary knows as much 
about agriculture as some who write upon it; but his 
style of writing, as everybody will sec, is greatly infe- 
rior to that of his prototype, and he ought not to be 
encouraged.— Presbyterian. 

Learnine TO Taink.—Rusk1in’s solemn warning to 
England may well be rung on this side the Atlantic: 
“A nation cannot last as a money-making mob; it 
cannot with impunity—it cannot with existence—go 
on despising literature, despising science, despising art, 
despising nature, despising compassion, and concél- 
trating its soul on Pence.” Wealth corrupts, know!- 
edge saves, a Republic. Every voter ought to be 2 
thinker. The life of the masses must be employed in 
intellectual pursuits of some kind, or it will spend it- 
self in vice and violence. We therefore hail every 
agency to beget a love of reading in the people. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are destined per- 
haps to play an important_part in molding the taste of 
American young-manhood. Associations are spring- 
ing up in cities, towns and villages all over the country. 
According to their abilities, they provide for their mem- 
bers free lectures, free classes, free libraries, — 
preaching, and free gymnasiums. Body, mind and 
soul are generously cared for. But notwithstanding 
the intellectual activity awakened by these admirable 
associations, it none the less devolves upon that poten 
tial nondescript—Society—to transform this money 


ibs Uxrorrunate Cmcvs Musicians.—The De- 
t Tribune says of the story of the circus musician 
being eaten by lions in Missouri, that “the lions — 
the musicians with distinguished consideration, — 
politely escorted them to the door of the CEE joa 
taking as much as a juicy steak from them. I but 
sicians didn’t tumble into the den of lions at al 4 a < 
went on blowing their horns with melodious a n't 
ure. The lions were not at all hungry, vom gra 

digest the musicians if they had swallowe sane 
There weren't any lions attached to the circu’. = 
wasn’t any circus. The musicians tumbled into 

of liars—not lions.” If the 
Nornne Hiv.—You cannot hide any secret. ne, his 
artist succor his flagging spirits by opium oF a saat 
work will characterize itself as the effect trators 0 

lants. We are all physiognomists and penew Society 
character, and things themselves are detective. a weed 
is a masked ball where every one hides pauline ng man 
acter, and reveals it by hiding. Be cople do not seem 
to see that their opinion of the world is also a col 

fession of character.—2, W. Lmerson. 


Bis theatre-going, small-talking people into careful 
ti 


agers Promrexrne Cnees 3 Journal. 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 


WITH YOUN G HOUSEKEEPERS. 





BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
MILK AND BUTTER. 


d August are trying months for those who 
rge of milk and butter, unless the work to be 
med in large establishments devoted entirely to 

’ milk house is built under large trees, to shield it 
it, When @ 0 heat of the midday sun, with a stream of pure 
jrom the Here® ee through it, the labor is diminished full 
cold “ . a - should not call it labor, but an exhilarat- 
one-hit wei to take charge of such an one as we saw, a 
su wan ago, in Norwich, Chenango County, N. Y. We 
a aati of it since without a longing, amounting 
er voting our neighbor’s work. To find this house 
_ yt away from the confusion and turmoil of 
ra tae hich is shaken by the ceaseless din of mere noisy 
~ — > was most restful and tranquilizing—the music 
rah grist leaves, among the long sweeping branches, 
ee a mtle murmur of the restless brook, could not fail 
and ” ne pring and elasticity to the spirits, that must in a 
er nt overcome the sense of fatigue. This was 
oe amet as we stood outside the unpretentious 
hos and it was in nowise changed when we stepped 
= ~~ smooth floor, as white as good soap, fresh water, 
and a willing arm could make it. 
Our attention was immediately attratted by the sound of 
machinery. In the further corner ot the room stood two 
larze parrel churns, the dashers of both moving up and down 
with an easy uniform motion impelled by the wheel and belt 
overhead, to. which they were attached. No fears for the 
aching pack and tired arms neutralized our enjoyment, for 
the woman in charge sat, resting by the open door, till the 
putter was ready to be taken out into the ‘“ butter worker.” 

A large trough, some twelve or fourteen fect long, six or 
eight wide, and perhaps four deep (we simply use our Yankee 
privilege of guessing at the dimensions), and lined with tin, 
was piaced in the middle of the room, when the curd for 
«skimmed cheese,” made from milk after all the cream was 
removed, was ‘‘ set.” This and the churning arrangements 
occupied ha.f the puilding. The other half was a large tank 
through which the water from the brook flowed continually. 
Into this reservoir, always full, tall tin cans, between two 
or three feet high, and perhaps a foot across, were set. Little 
lauger that milk in that cool bed would sour before all the 
cream had been risen. About this tank ran a wide shelf or 
ledge, on which stood great tubs of golden butter waiting to 
be sent to market. 

In the second story, equally cool and clean, large shelves 
were placed where the cheese is kept to dry, or ripen, ertire- 
ly separate from the butter. 

This is a very tame description of a mode of labor which 
was to us exceedingly interesting. We must now hasten to 
speak of that which is real care and labor—the management 
of small dairies, where butter is only made for home con- 


J sae 


pave cha 


sumption. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness must be recognized as 
being absolutely indispensable. If all else is done to perfec- 
tion, and éia¢ is wanting, you cannot have good butter. As 
you skim one mess, be sure that the shelf on which it stood 
is faithtully serubbed and left unoccupied until it becomes 
dry. Every utensil used about milk or cream should be 
kept for this, and drafted into no other service. Many ob- 
ject to using soap in washing milk pans, pails, ete. But we 
have great affection and reverence fer soap, and cannot 
imagine that its free use can harm any article employed 
about a dairy, We always insist that the pails, pans, skim- 
mers, butter prints, and churn be washed in very jot suds; 
ifa servant fears to risk ker hands, we use ourown., A 
small pointed serub-brush must be used to scour the seams, 
corners, handles, ete., of all the utensils, and particularly 
the strainers in the pails. After this scrubbing is well done, 
rinse in an abundance of hot water, and then pour over all 
a large kettle of boiling water. Let the articles stand in this 
a short time, then wipe with clean towels, and turn down 
on astand or shelf, prepared for them, out-doors where the 
sun will sweeten them perfectly. Eveninrainy days, better 
leave them out an hour or two that they may have the bene- 
tof the air at least, if deprived of sun; then wipe them 
ty aud bring into the milk room before night. 

\ small unpainted tub should be kept expressly to wash 
milk things in, The brush, wash cloths, and drying towels 
ought all to be marked aud never used for any other purpose. 
‘ee that they are washed, sealded, and hung to dry, out- 
“oors if possible, every time they are used. 

If the milk room or cellar is small and not ventilated, it 
'S very difficult in July and August to keep milk sweet long 
“hough for all the cream to rise. While the weather is very 
hot, unless one has a deep, cold cellar, or a spring of water 
Tuuting through it, it is well to scald the milk when first 
brought in, Have a kettle half full of boiling water over the 
‘re, strain the milk into a clean pail, and set itinto the boiling 
Water until it gets sealding hot, but not boiling. Be sure and 
Thove it before it rises in wrinkles on top. If too hot, the 
Lutter Willhave a disagreeable taste. ‘he butter is never 
— 48 good, but the eream rises more rapidly, before the 
_ has time to change—a very important gain. 
Persian with no more protection than is gener- 
milk a small dairies, it is not often possible to keep 
ane twenty-four hoars befure skimming. Every min- 
Reha a on the milk, after it changes, is an 
for milk t Dutter, Thirty-six hours is the proper time 
it sweet eae when the weather is cool enough to keep 
more ilies ome keep it forty-cight hours, on the plea that 
eiens oe accused. We doubt if itis so; but whatever 
is certainty thy by keeping milk so long unskimmed, 
keep the er a & quality. Many think it important to 
te hi agg re Or sour, before churning. We think 
Je cua caitie good, Sweet butter, 1s the thing sought. 
that Which jg rahi churn when the cream is as sweet as 
cream will sour on ? for coffee. In July and August the 
ference, As - azd the flavor of the butter shows the dif- 
Washed down vared “ the butter “comes” it must be well 
amass, If yg the sides of the churn, and gathered into 
Churn, leavin oes wash a piece of ice, and put into the 
fore Pittiag eins aan nie or ten minutes to hurden be- 
terdadle ana this “ butter-bowl,” which, with the but 
all night, When pa ‘te have been kept full of cold water 
take it into the hen utter is firm enough to work over, 
fancy it Causes the b cr throw ina handful of salt; we 
OUt all the butterm area: to run off more easily; work 
Mg oF rough hen “ee $A gently as Ppossible—too much work- 
§ injures the grain of the butter. This 








off and add more, till the water runs clear. Twice washing, 
ia generous quantity, should be sufficient. Then taste and 
see how much more galt is needed. After the washing press 
the butter with the ladle till no water runs, toss it “into a 
compact roll, cover with a clean linen cloth, and put into 
the ice-chest till next morning, when it must be again bro- 
ken up, worked over, and packed into a butter-pail or jar 
pounded down compactly, and covered with strong brine, in 
which pulverized saltpetre—a great spoonful to four quarts 
of brine—has been dissolved. Cover the jar or pail closely 
and set in ice-chest, or a cool place, 

This method will insure good butter the year round. It is 
the buttermilk left in most of our market butter that gives 


us so much poor butter, If that remains, no brine or care 
can make it sweet. 


RECEIPTS, 


Catr’s Heap anp Harster.—The head to be split 
open, the grease screened off, and eyes taken out, before 
bringing from the butcher’s. Wash very carefully, and 
scrape thoroughly. Take out the brains, and put into a bowl 
of cold water; also lay the head, when cleaned, into a large 
pan of water. Then see that the “ harslet” is well cleaned; 
leave the windpipe on the « lights,” and let all soak in cold 
water, aud plenty of it, for half an hour. Have a large pot 
of boiling water ready. Two hours before dinner put in the 
heart and “lights,” leaving the windpipe a little way out of 
the pot to carry off the scum that will rise while boiling. 
Put in salt, black and red pepper—very little of the latter— 
and a bunch of thyme and parsley. One hour after put in 
the liver; skim often. When the brains have soaked till 
free from blood, pick out all the veins—or fibres—roll half a 
cracker and put it with the brains and a little parsley into 
a clean bit of muslin, tie it up, and put into the kettle with 
the head, ete. Let it boil from ten to fifteen Winutes; then 
take it up, add butter, pepper, and salt, and serve in a small 
dish by itself. The bones must all be removed from the 
head; when well done, they will slip out easily. Lay the 
meat in the centre of the platter; skin the tongue, and place 
it with the meat; remove the windpipe, and lay hghts, heart, 
and liver around. Make a gravy of drawn butter, with 
parsley, chopped fine, and two eggs beaten, and added just 
as the gravy comes to a boil. Send all to table hot, and you 
have a farmer's dish, fit for a king. 


Heap and Harster Hasw.—Take what may be left 
from dinner of the ealf’s head and harslet, chop very fine, 
use a few spoonfuls of the drawn butter, moisten with the 
water in which the meat was boiled, put over the fire till 
hot, then serve on nics slices of toasted bread, and you have 
a breakfast dish even better than the dinner. 


The water in which calf’s head, ete., is boiled should be 
carefully kept, and when cold it will bea stiff jelly. Take 
off the grease that will harden on top, and the jelly may be 
made into a fine mock-turtle soup. It is still better if, when 
boiling the head and harslet, you add two ealt’s feet. 





Sticusilic & Sanitary. 








AST River Briver.—Progress is daily made in 

sinking the caisson on the Brooklyn side, and the re- 
port of Chief Engineer RorBLine, which is published, gives 
scme idea of the vastness of the undertaking. The handling 
of huge materials in rearing colossal structures is nothing 
new in the world; the oldest architectural monuments will 
probably never be surpassed in this regard, But the setting 
of this caisson, itself one of the latest devices in engineer- 
ing, involves almost every principle known in mechanical 
art, and has called for such minute precision in design as 
the human mind has seldom if ever tasked itself with. 
There were a host of difliculties to be overcome, an intricate 
maze of requirements and contingencies to be met before 
an absolutely permanent and solid foundation could be laid 
for the lofty stone pier which is to carry a bridge over the 
tops of ships’ masts, and laid, too, beneath the waters of the 
sea. The caisson is an air-tight box of timber, 168 feet by 
102, with a roof of five feet thickness, and sides nine feet, 
tapering below ina V shape toan edge at the bottom, all 
built with enormous strength. This was floated into a po- 
sition prepared for it beforehand by dredging, and removing 
13,700 yards of mud, clay, and rock. Six twenty-horse en- 
gines on shore, with air-condensers and hose, are used to 
force air in and the water out of the submerged chambers. 
It takes a pressure of six pounds to the square inch to do 
this, and the water being thus excluded, workmen can enter 
by means of certain iron shafts which are so valved as to 
admit them without allowing the air to escape. Forty men 
are thus employed within, excavating beneath and around 
the edges so as to allow the caisson gradually to sink while 
stone work is reared above. The object is to sink the whole 
wooden frame beneath the level of low tide to a point where 
the timber will never rot nor be eaten by the sea-worms, 
which are very destructive. Some old piles, which were 
drawn in clearing the bottom, were found to be entirely 
sourd below the mud, but all honeycombed just above. The 
excavated materials are shoved by the workmen under what 
are called water-shafts, open above and below, in which the 
tide rises and falls, the lower ends being unier the water, 
and through these the stuff is raised by dredges outside and 
carried off. The process is a slow one, and involves great 
patience, but little by little the caisson is satisfactorily sink- 
ing to its home, the last word being that it has finally 
grounded, and no longer rises with the tide, as at first. The 
first course of stone—Kingston limestone—is laid, and the 
other courses will follow, keeping pace with the excavation 
beneath. The pier, which will weigh 35,000 tons, is to be 
carried so high (300 fect) as to bring the lowest part of the 
span 135 feet above the mean of the Spring high tides, and 
the span will Be 1,616 feet from centre to centre of the picrs. 
Mr. RoEBLING’s report of operations through the last year is 
very clear and interesting. 


Drirr.—-In dredging to sink the foundation for the 
Brooklyn bridge-pier many large boulders have had to be 
removed. Some of these are of the trap-rock of the Pali- 
sades on the Hudson, having been undoubtedly transported 
from that locality. There are points on the Palisade 
heights, one in particular in the town of Englewood, where 
the evidences of glacial action are very decisive. There are 
also traces of scratches and smoothed sarfaces on New York 
Island. It seems plain, therefore, that this whole vicinity 
was once subject to the action of ice, and these boulders on 
the Brooklyn shore are only additional evidence. 


SuBTERRANEAN Ice 1x Inp1a.—The village of War- 
rora, in the Chanda district, India, has experienced a phe- 
nomenon. The drainage pipe of a reservoir became choked 
ap, and the water, which had been standing still for six 
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months, was pumped out to remoye the obstruction. This | 


was found to be a solid mass of ice, three feet in length and 
opaque, like machine-made ice. As the temperature at 
Warrora never even approached the freezing point, this is 
certainly an extraordinary event. There are certain locali- 
ties in Northern New England where, at certain depths, the 
ground is solidly and continuously frozen. The ice there 
may have been deposited at a remote period back, and pre- 
served by:the non-conducting character of the superincum- 
bent soil, on the principle of an ice-house. It is possible 
that some such condition could exist even in India, but it is 
strange that in the excavations for the reservoir and its 
drainage it should not have been discovered, if that is to ac- 
count for this phenomenon. 

DisGRACEFUL SurgERyY.—Some surgeons at a hospital 
in England have been disgracing themselves and their pro- 
fession by an entirely gratuitous experiment at the expense 
of others. A negro was persuaded to part with a patch of 
skin from his shoulder on the pretence that it was to save 
the life of a child. This was applied on a white child, to a 
sore, with the object of making an attachment tothe sur- 
rounding white skin if possible, and thereafter watching to 
see if there would be any discoloration from that to the sar- 
rounding tissues. Nothing but the satisfaction of a gross 
curiosity can possibly result from such a cruel experiment. 

ExPeEpIT1I0Ns.—Two exploring expeditions have re- 
cently started in the interest of science. One is led by 
Prof. O. C. MAnrsu, of the Sheftield Scientific School at 
Yale, and has gone to the Rocky Mountains. This gentle- 
man is well known for his indefatigable exertions as a col- 
lector, and his many valuable monograms on a great variety 
of subjects, and under his leadership the results of the 
present tour can hardly fail to be of importance. ‘The other 
isled by Prof. Harrr, of Cornell University, one of the 
former suite of Prof. AGassiz in the Brazilian trip. He now 
returns to the same field, to determine some disputed points 
and make new discoveries in a region all but unknown sci- 
entifically. Each of these gentlemen 1s accompanied by a 
well-appointed staff of volunteers, who divide up among 
themselves the various departments of investigation, so as 
to learn as much as possible of the regions traversed. 

Carzotic Acip.—A perfumed article of this acid is 
now prepsred in England, to be used on handkerchiefs and 
as a dentifrice. There is no doubt but that this agent may 
be good for the teeth for some purposes, and it makes also 
a good hair wash, tending to prevent falling out; but it 
must be used with caution, as it is a very powerful sub- 
stance. The usual dilution for medicinal purposes is one 
to one hundred. The acid acts like an oil with water, and 
will not readily mix, but if it is first melted by setting the 
bottle which contains it in warm water and then pouring 
in a small quantity of warm water, say one-sixteenth, it 
will be in condition to dissolve or diffuse itself in cold 
water. 


Do«as.—The dogs of the metropolis are to have a re- 
spite. We are no longer to have a cruel pound, where noble 
creatures were daily dragged by the hundreds, never to re- 
turn. Many wretched curs, indeed, were better off them- 
selves and more useful to humanity on being turned into 
superphosphates, but the institution in its workings was an 
abomination, doing great moral harm in blunting the sense 
of cruelty. It never had any clear, legitimate right to be as 
a public necessity, and was only a concession to an absurd 
popular prejudice. People seem to be getting wiser, at 
least the Mayor of New York is, and will no longer give the 
ragged urchins of the city a fifty cent premium for being 
cruel and thievish. And now, on inquiry as to actual facts, 
people are finding that they have been guilty of very foolish 
alarms, and that dogs are not by any means such dangerous 
creatures as they have been supposed. If they had had a 
tithe of the horror of garbage in the streets, it would have 
been far more to the purpose; and then they might have 
further discovered that every hungry, prowling cur makes 
an excellent and gratuitous scavenger, putting out of harm’s 
way much death-bearing refuse lying in the ill-cleaned 
streets. Dogs do run mad sometimes, but not so often as is 
supposed. The Scientisic American says very wisely, ‘* Cases 
of genuine hydrophobia are extremely rare. One runs much 
more risk of being struck by ligktning, and the latter risk is 
not great. We are not of those who believe that the season 
has much to do with the generation of this disease.” Dogs 
that are allowed to run freely are, for good reasons, as far as 
medical understanding of the causes of this disease goes, 
far less likely to get it ordo harm with it than those that 
are closely confined. Out of the thousands of bitas very few 
come to any fatal result. Yet for precaution, and for the 
comfort of the patient, a wound of this kind should always 
be promptly attended to, and dressed with some of the 
scores of medicaments recommended. Vinegar seems to be 
a favorite prescription, internally and externally. Carbolie 
acid has not yet been sufficiently studied, but its action on 
venomous snakes suggests that it may be useful if it can 
reach the poison before it has entered into the circulation. 
Let anything be tried, except the public extermination of 
dogs, simply because once in a very rare while an accident 
happens, and a man dies of hydrophobia. 

Smatt-Pox.—This pestilence has been raging in 
Paris for six months. In that time,ina population of a 
million and a half, twenty thousand have been attacked and 
three thousand have died. The merits of vaccination have 
again been tested by the Paris physicians, and proved be- 
yonda doubt. The Pall Mall Budget furnishes English 
statistics on this subject, which should be decisive. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of vaccination, the annual death- 
rate for thirty years was 3,000 per million, this has been re- 
duced, through successive stages, when vaccination was 
more or less general, to 202 per million. In twelve years 
there has been an annual gain of life per million of 310, and 
one-third of the saving has been through the reduction of 
the small-pox mortality. ‘Thirty years ago small-pox was, 
in one of its epidemic years, the fifth most fatal disease. In 
the worst epidemic of the last twelve years it has been only 
the eighteenth. The results in Scotland and Ireland more 
than confirm the conclusions to be derived from such rec- 
ords. Those who oppose vaccination as being an unmiti- 
gated evil, as having introduced worse diseases, and pro- 
duced ageneral downward tendency of public health, are con- 
tradicted by their theories, ample statistics to the contrary. 
Not only has the pestilence of small-pox been greatly miti- 
gated, and in some places stamped out—as in Ireland—but 
the general public health has been at the same time im- 
proved, as a comparison of death-rates shows. The question 
whether careless vaccination may be the means of occasion- 
ally introducing other diseases is an open ove with physi- 
cians. The question whether such infelicities are common, 
or have had a malign effect on large masses of population, 
can no longer be considered open. It must be decided in 
the negative, ae far as information goes; and the most intel- 
ligent regard fora people’s well-being will demand a com- 
pulsory vaccination. 
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Agricultural. 


WN ESSRS. E. B. Trear & Co., 645 Broadway, 

AVL have just published a handsome octavo volume, by 

Colonel Grorce C. WARING, entitled The Hand-book of Hus- 
bandry, a guide for farmers, young and old, and containing 
practical information which includes every thing from buy- 
ing or leasing a farm, to statistical tables showing the weight 
and number of various kinds of seeds, the value of different 
kinds of manures, ete. ete. If we were asked to prepare a 
list of books for a farmer’s library, this would be one of the 
first which we should select. We have had frequent occa- 
sion to refer to Col. Warrne’s books on draining and other 
branches of agriculture, and we always do so with a feeling 
of confidence that we shall find the very best method de- 
scribed with care and intelligence. In his preface the 
author says: ‘‘ My book is intended especially for the use of 
those practical working farmers who are willing to believe 
that while they have learned much from their own experi- 
ence it is not impossible that other farmers (and men in 
other vocations as well) may have learned something too— 
something that it may benefit them to learn also; and who 
are liberal enough to see that all the truth and value of a 
fact is not destroyed by its being printed.” Col. WARING 
is an engineér, apparently by nature, and certainly by culti- 
vation. His practical knowledge of the strength of mate- 
rials, the best methods of building houses, barns, fences, 
drains, roads, ete., enables him to give directions which are 

invaluable, as the result of years of professional experience 
followed by other years of actual farm life, wherein his 

views may have undergone certain practical modifications. 
The illustrations are numerous and judiciously arranged so 
as to fill out what may be left imperfectly explained by the 
context, and the work is completed by a copious alphabeti- 
cal index, a reference to which renders the contents easily 
available. The publishers request us to state that the book 
is sold only by subscription, its price being $3.50, and 
agents are wanted all over the United States. In our opin- 
ion it will win for itself a recognized position, all things 
considered, as the best of modern books on farming. It is 
entirely devoid of humbug, and while unhesitating in its 
praises of all good inventions, does not subject itself to the 
suspicion of being an advertising medium. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The report for May and June is just received, containing 
the usual tables of statistics, showing the condition of vari- 
ous crops. 

The estimates of acreage in wiftter wheat compared with 

the area of 1869, is as follows: Reduction in winter wheat, 
in New Hampshire, 1 per cent.; Vermont 3, Massachusetts 
4, New York 4, Maryland 10, South Carolina l, Georgia 1, 
Alabama 6, Mississippi 20, Texas 6, Arkansas 2, Missouri 7, 
Illinois 15, Indiana 6, Ohio 4, Michigan 5, Wisconsin 5, 
Iowa 10. Inspring wheat, Vermont 2, Massachusetts 5, 
New York 3, Pennsylvania 1, Missouri 3, Illinois 18, Indiana 
20, Ohio 7, Michigan 1, Wisconsin 8, Iowa 8, Nebraska 3, 
Oregon 7. Increase in winter wheat: New Jersey 3, North 
Carolina 5, West Virginia 8, Kentucky 2, Minnesota 2, Kan- 
sas 17, Nebraska 25, California 5. The following States 
report no change in acreage of winter wheat: Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, Tennessee, Oregon. In- 
crease in spring wheat: Maine 2, New Hampshire 4, Minne- 
sota 2, Kansas 14, California 5. The average decrease 
throughout the country is placed at 930,000 acres, or nearly 
5 per cent. 
- The following States report conditions of winter grain 
above an average: New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Oregon. The percentage of reduction in leading States 
reporting unfavorably is as follows: Illinois 15, Indiana 13, 
Ohio 13, Michigan 24, Iowa 11, Missouri 16, Kansas 6, Cali- 
fornia 8, New York 10, Pennsylvania 6, Texas 3. In spring 
wheat, the States above an average are Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Minnesota; of 
those below, the principal are, Illinois 9 per cent., Missouri 
15, Indiana 14, Ohio 10, Michigan 12, Wisconsin 7, lowa 2, 
Nebraska 4, California 20. The superiority of early-sown 
winter wheat, manifested at the opening of spring, 1s fully 
maintained to the present time. 

Among the diseases and casualties reported, rust has had 
a very limited range; hail storms have caused damage in 
the Ohio Valley; driving rains have beaten down some 
fields in Virginia and North Carolina; Utah has been rav- 
aged by grasshoppers; and in Contra Costa County, Califor- 
nia, squirrels have taken wheat “ by the acre daily,” until 
public meetings have been called to repel the invaders. 

The reports of the corn crop are incomplete but indicate 
an average condition. Barley has about the same breadth 
as last year, and is in generally good condition west of the 
Mississippi. In the Ohio Valley it is subject to the same 
reduction as wheat. Oats show an increase of acreage in all 
the States, and the condition of the crop is superior along 
the Atlantic coast except in Massachusetts and New York. 
In the West and South it is unpromising. The grasses are 
generally flourishing. More clover has been sown than is 
usual and is doing well even in the Southern States. An 
abundant crop of apples, pears, and peaches may be antici- 
pated, especially in the New England and Middle States. 


—Tne Sirk Worm is successfully cultivated in Utah, 
being fed on the leaves of the Osage orange instead of the 
mulberry, and apparently making as good cocoons as when 
kept upon their usual diet. In some parts of Utah the Osage 
orange grows better than the mulberry, and as the climate 
(owing to its genesal dryness, and to the non-occurrence of 
thunder storms during the feeding season) is especially 
adapted to silk culture, the fact that silk worms will thrive 
upon it may have a considerable commercial importance. 
The silk produced by caterpillars raised upon Osage orange 
leaves has been tested and is found in no way inferior to 
that produced by those raised in the usual manuer. 


—The Institute Farmer Clud had birds under discus- 
sion the other day. A gentleman from Vermont, who has 
for many years cultivated small fruits, declares that the 
blue jays are his best friends, and that his interests and 
theirs are identical. He allows them free access to his corn 
crib in winter, and in summer they constitute a volunteer 
police, driving off the injurious birds. The woodpecker re- 
ceived the highest praise, and his extinction in some parts 
of the country was mentioned with regret, especially by or- 
chard men. ‘This bird is provided with such an acute sense 
of hearing that he can detect the noise made by a borer be- 
neath the bark ofa tree, and his sharp bill enables him to 
dig through the bark and thus find his tood. The loss of 
the woodpecker is considered equivalent to the logs of half 
| the apple crop. 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, July 6, to Tuesday, July 12. 
HOME. 








—The Senate begun the week by passing 

bill for the relief of seventy-five Kentuckians 
from their political disabilities, but objection 
being made that the list contained the names of 
persons who held office in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the bill went over 
uztil Friday, when it was passed, the names of 
&. W. Smits and Bastt DUKE being stricken 
out. The Conference Committee on the Cur- 
rency bill reported that they had adopted the 
bill as passed by the Senate, with a modifica- 
tion fixing the amount of new currency to be 
issued at $54,000,000. In reply to questions, it 
was stated that the Comptroller of the Currency 
was to provide immediately for the distribution 
of this increased circulation, giving the Western 
States their share, and that when the census 
for 1870 shall have been taken, a redistribution 
is to be made. A further explanation was made 
that no new bank can be organized before the 
completion of the census, and redistribution 
will not be necessary. The report was finally 
agreed to. On Thursday the committee having 
charge of the petitions for female suffrage asked 
tobe discnarged. The request was promptly 
granted. ‘The Naval Appropriation bill, the 
Fortification Appropriation bill, and the Con- 
gressional Apportionment billjwere passed. The 
latter fixes the number of representatives at 
300, and is amended so that States having a 
fraction of population exceeding one-half the 
number required fora representative shall be 
entitled to an additionalmember. ‘The Georgia 
bill was referred to a committee of conference, 
without discussion, it being taken for granted 
that the Senate could not agree to it in the 
shape in which it came from the House. The 
Chinese labor question has been before the 
Senate during the week in the form of a bill to 
prohibit the contract system, but no action 
seems likely to be taken at present. Considera- 
ble miscellaneous business was disposed of dur- 
ing the week. Subsidies for steamship lines 
occupied some of the timeg and various petitions 
and minor bills of no very general interest were 
acted upon. The credentials of Senators AN- 
THONY, of Rhode Island, and CRraain, of New 
Hampshire, both of whom are re-elected for a 
term of seven years, were presented and ac- 
cepted, and THomAs MURPHY was confirmed as 
Collector of New York. 

In the House, Mr. WASHBURNE presented a 
report from the Select Committee favoring a 
Government postal telegraph system. He 
spoke at some length on the subject, and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. It will come up 
in December. A minority report recommends 
the incorporation of a postal telegraph com- 
pany. ‘The Indiana contested election caso of 
REID against JULIAN was decided in tavor of 
the latter. The bill to vacate the Fort Dakota 
mnilitary reservation was passed. A bill grant- 
ing $25,000 to the daughters of the inventor of 
the cast iron plough was passed. Several bills 
were reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to carry out decisions of United States 
Courts, in relation to British vessels illegaliy 
seized by United States cruisers, all of which 
were passed. The total claims ailowed in these 
bills amount to $685,882, with interest. ‘The 
report of the Conference Committee on the 
Currency bill was agreed to, and it now goes 

the President for signature. On Friday the 
House disposed of a large mass of business. 
The Arkansas contested election case was tabled, 
and a number of reports and minor appropria- 
tions were concurred in. The River and Har- 
bor Appropriation bill was passed with all the 
Senate amendments. The additional Deticiency 
bill was taken up according to appointment. It 
covers $1,733,343 including the census expenses. 
After some debate the bill was passed with 
amendments. A bill was passed making it un- 
lawful for any State officers to certify a repeal 
of a ratification of a constitutional amendment 
when once made, and affixing a penalty of fine 
and imprisonment for an attempt to repeal such 
ratification when once consummated. A re- 
port from the Conference Committee on diplo- 
Inatic and consular appointments was agreed 
to. A resolution providing for the investigation 
of the Chinese question was introduced and re- 
ferred. The Senate amendments to the Tariff 
and Tax bills were taken up on Saturday. The 
action making the tax 2} per cent. was sus- 
tained, but the continuation of the tax for two 
years was rejected. All the amendments were 
considered, and those which were not concurred 
in were referred to a Committee of Conference. 
The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ap- 
propriation bill was disposed of, the report of 
the Conference Committee being agreed to. 
On Monday not much work was done, although 
a largs number of bills were introduced, of 
which the only important one related to the 
Chinese question and was introduced by that 
well known statesman Mr. MUNGEN, of Ohio. 
The Senate amendments to the Naturalization 
bill were agreed to, and the bill was sent to the 
President. The bill exempting from tax as 
manufacturers, pork-packers, and those engaged 
in other branches of the pork trade, was passed. 
The Naval Appropriation bill was disposed of, 
Such of the Senate amendments as were not 
coucurred in being referred to a conterence 
committee, 


—A revised edition of the United States 
Navy Regulations has just been published and 
will, itis hoped, effect a long needed reform in 
that branch of the service. Vessels are classi- 
fied as First, Second, Third, and Fourth Rates, 
including respectively vessels of 3,000, 2,000, 
and 800 tons, the fourth rates being under 800 





tons and including storeships. The proper com- 
mands of officers of all grades are minutely de- 
fined, and some of the vexed questions between 
line and staff officers are, it is hoped, satisfac- 
tory adjusted. Surgeons of the fleet, pay- 
mImasters of the fleet, and fleet engineers, and 
suigeons, paymasters, and chief engineers of 
more than twelve years service rank with com- 
Inanders. Surgeons, paymasters, and chief en- 
gineers of less than twelve years service, the 
secretaries of the admiral and vice admiral rank 
with lieutenants. Passed assistant surgeons 
and first assistant engineers rank next after 
lieutenants. Assistant surgeons, assistant pay- 
masters, and second assistant engineers rank 
next after masters. In comparison with army 
officers the following relative rank is prescribed: 
Admiral ranks with general; vice admiral with 
lieutenant general; commodores ranks with 
brigadier generals; captains with colonels; com- 
manders with lieutenant colonels; Lieutenant 
commanders with majors; lieutenants with 
captains ; masters with first lieutenants; ensigns 
with second lieutenants. The admiral is re- 
quired to keep a record of the naval forces of 
all foreign powers, their strength on different 
stations, including number of guns and men, 
size of vessels, names of commanding officers, 
etc., so that the department can at any moment 
be supplied with this information. The chap- 
lain is to perform divine service and to offer 
prayer when duly ordered by the commanding 
cfficer; to visit the sick and afford them conso- 
lation, and to instruct the boys and other per- 
sons in the principle of the Christian religion. 
Sunday must be observed in an orderly manner, 
and the religious tendencies of officers and men 
encouraged. Under general instructions all 
kinds of directions are laid down relative to 
sailing, avoiding collisions, and in regard to 
personal deportment until, as a volunteer naval 
officer once told us, ‘it seems as though one 
cannot get into a comfortable position without 
violating the regulations.’””’ We hope that be- 
fore long the army regulations will have as 
thorough an overhauling as has been accorded 
to those of the navy. 





— The case of the colored cadet at West Point 
is causing a good deal of comment, especially 
in radical circles, and the last phase of the 
question gives it a semi-official character. The 
cadet has written a letter to Gen. O. O. How- 
ARD, detailing some of the insults to which he 
ig subjected, and intimating that no redress is 
possible for him in his present position. We 
print Gen. Howarp’s letter as indicating the 
views of an officer whose position on the negro 
question cannot be doubted. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Howarkp UNiversiry, July 8, 1870. 

My DreAR YOUNG FRIEND: Ihave just received 
your letter of the 29th ult. It is published in The 
Washington Chronicle of this morning. I do hope 
you will never think of giving up while you have 
health to stand the storm. I suffered quite as much 
when I first went to Weet Point. Endure the in- 
sults without auy show of fear. A prompt and able 
reply when off duty will sometimes avail ycu. A 
pleasant smile will win hearts to you. God, who 
allowed you to be born and live with the blood of 
the African in your veins, will bear you through 
every trial. To be a soldier one need not only be 
brave in battle, but have an abundance of genuine 
fortitude, so as to bear up in disaster and apparent 
defeat. There is no real defeat to the true soldier— 
his soul is unconquerable. 

Affeotionately your friend, 
0. O. HOWARD, 
Brevet Maj.-Gen., U.S. A. 

To Cadet J. W. Smiru, West Point, N. Y. 

Cadet SMITH, according to various, and not 
always trustworthy testimony, has been mal- 
treated by some—probably by a few of the other 
cadets, and we should be glad to see the offend- 
ers severely punished, but we must remember 
that ‘hazing the plebes,’’ however reprehensi- 
ble, is customary at the Military Academy, and 
that white cadets are often pretty roughly han- 
dled. Cadet SmitH’s necessarily peculiar posi- 
tion may well make him very sensitive, perhaps 
over sensitive to the tricks to which every 
freshman or new scholar, whether at West 
Point or elsewhere, is subject. 





—General Jorpan has published a letter 
wherein he attempts to show that incase cof a 
war between France, Prussia, and Spain, Cuba 
will becomean easy prey to a detachment of the 
French navy, and we must either abjure the 
Monroe doctrine (in fact he intimates that we 
have already abjured it in the case of Cuba) or 
be drawn into the struggle. This is the first 
intimation that we have seen of a possibility 
that we may become involved in the anticipated 
war, and we cannot see much danger in the 
quarter indicated. France will have enough for 
her fleets todo nearer home to keep her from 
seizing upon Cuba, and even if there were noth- 
ing else for them todo N@PoLEoN might well 
think twice before attempting another occupa- 
tion of cis-atlantic territory. General Jorpan’s 
chief object is, however, to point an argument 
in favor of a recognition of Cuban belligerency. 
He says that a prompt recognition, even at this 
late date, would solve the difficulty, but here 
again he seems to be at fault, for in the first 
place we do not foresee any difficulty, and in 
second place, just as such a recognition on our 
part might be, we cannot see how it would pre- 
vent France from seizing upon Cvba if she were 
disposed to do so. England promptly recog- 
nized the belligerent rights of the Confederates, 
but that did not prevent our fighting them, nor 
did it involve us in a war with England. 


— Some idea of the wonderful progress 
and prosperity of California may be formed 
from the following figures which are published 





in the San Francisco papers. The population 


is stated in round numbers at 600,000, of whom 
70,000 are Chinese, Indians and negroes. Last 
year there were produced 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 8,000,000 bushels of barley, 1,200,000 
bushels of oats, 1,000,000 bushels of corn, 
4,000,000. gallons of wine, .300,000 gallons of 
brandy, 220,000,000 feet of sawed lumber, 
5,000,000 pounds of butter and 18,000,000 pounds 
of wool. Of metals there were produced 3,000,- 
000 pounds of quicksilver, all the rest of the 
world producing but 3,500,000 pounds; $1,000,- 
000 of silver, and $21,472,851 of gold. Manu- 
factures yielded last year $75,000,000, and the 
total value of industrial products was $182,000, - 
000. This is certainly a good record for a young 
State, notwithstanding the grumbling that we 
hear about the effects of the Pacific railroad. 





FOREIGN. 

— The necessary conditions having been 
supplied by the possible election to the Spanish 
throne of Prince LEoproLD of Hohenzollern, the 
phenomenon known to the newspapers as a 
‘‘ war cloud,” has appeared in Europe, and the 
series of dispatches which ends with “ ultima- 
tums” and ‘“‘ultimatissimums” is passing be- 
tween their majesties King WILLIAM of Prus- 
sia, and NAPOLEON III. of France. The state 
of affairs is briefly as follows: Spain is in press- 
ing need of an occupant for her vacant throne. 
Various candidates have been laid aside for sun- 
dry reasons, and it has been determined by the 
Cortes that a large and almost unattainable ma- 
jority shall be required for a choice. This state 
of affairs has continued fur so long a time that 
European newsmongers are almost tired of haz- 
zardirg guesses, when without the slightest 
warning General Prim offers the crown to 
Prince LEOPOLD, provided the Cortes assents; 
the Prince accepts the nomination, and a can- 
vass of the Cortes indicates that the 170 attirm- 
ative votes necessary for his election, will be 
available when called for. The first question in 
which the public is interested is, who is Prince 
Lzeorotp? The ‘:Almanach”’ tells us that he is 
the eldest son of Prince CHARLES, formerly 
ruler of the principality of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, which became merged in the kingdom 
ef Prussia in 1849. The Prince is 35 years old; 
is Colonel of the First regiment of Prussian 
Foot Guards, and has never done anything of 
which the world has heard. He belongs, how- 
ever, to a branch of the Royal family of Prus- 
sia, and of course the instant inference is that 
BIsMARK has been negociating with PRIM, and 
that the intention is to secure Spain as the nat- 
ural ally of Prussia; an arrangement which 
France promptly resents and which some of the 
other powers will at least disapprove. The 
Duke de GRAMONT, NAPOLEON'S War Minis- 
ter, at once demands an explanation of Prussia’s 
designs and after a suspicious delay of several 
days reccives an ambiguous answer to the effect 
that Prussia has nothing whatever to do with 
the nomination of Prince LEOPOLD, and that if 
he accepts the nomination it is at his own risk, 
and he must take the consequences. This an- 
swer is looked upon as conceding a moral vic- 
tory to France,but whether it will effect a 
peaceful settlement of existing differences is at 
least doubtful. The possible designs of BIsMARK 
looking toward a gigantic and powerful Prus- 
sian combination, under cover of a nominally 
patriotic union of all Germany in a federation 
of States, cannot be passed with indifference by 
France, and when the danger is increased by 
the threatened establishment ofa quasi-Prus- 
sian kingdom on her southern border, in addi- 
tion to the absolutely Prussian, and confessedly 
hostile power already existing on the east, we 
cannot wonder that she begins to call in her 
furloughed soldiers and buy. relays of cavalry 
horses. 

It would be an act of madness on the part of 
Spain, of which even she is hardly capable, to 
attempt placing Prince LEOPOLD upon the 
throne in detiance of France. It has been sug- 
gested that after all Prim’s design may be to 
frighten the Spaniards into unanimity and se- 
eure the election of the Prince of AsTuRIAs. 
This, however, is merely gossip. Meanwhile 
France is making active preparations for war 
both by sea and land, and the Emperor seems 
bent upon making this the occasion for settling 
his accounts with Prussia. If war ensues he 
enters upon it with a thoroughly reorganized 
army and navy, and with a cause which will to 
a great extent command the sympathy of the 
people who lately gave him such an overwhelm- 
ing majority—for whatever reasons—on the 
plebiscitum. On the contrary the cause for 
which the Prussians must fight 1s not one 
which will arouse any popular enthusiasm. It 
is the cause of the King, not of the nation, 
and whatever elements of enthusiasm are 
brought into the contest will be due to hatred 
toward France and not to love forthe Royal 
family. The rank and file of modern armies 
does not care to fight in what it knows is simply 
a family quarrel, and so far as this goes Prussia 
will labor under a disadvantage. Her magnifi- 
cent army organization, however, and its 
achievements during the war four years ago in- 
dicate that she is well able to take care of her 
self, even when Franee is the aggressor. It 
may be that all these preparations and rumors 
are premature, and we certainly hope that by 
the time this paper reaches its readers the proba- 
bilities will be, as they are not now, in favor of 
a peacable adjustment of all difficulties, 


_— 


—The war news is the all absorbing sub- 
ject in England, and the members of the Royal 
Exchanges are ina state of unwonted excite- 
ment over possible fluctuations in three per 
cents and continental securities. The press in 
general incline to the belief that war is inevita- 
ble. News from Prussia via London indicates 





no special {activity either in the army or navy, 
and in fact seems to show that no great popular 
anxiety is felt. In the House of Lords on Mon- 
day Earl GRANVILLE, in reply to a question of 
Lord MALMESBURY, said: France having an- 
nounced her determination to resist the election 
of Prince LEOPOLD, Her Majesty’s government 
in conjunction with other powers, was using 
every means to preserve peace and restore an 
amicable understanding. Similar statements 
were made on the part of Government in the 
House of Commons in the evening, when Mr. 
GLADSTONE said that the nomination of Prince 
LeopoLp bad taken the Government by sur- 
prise. France had threatened to proceed to ex- 
tremities, and should she persist in executing 
her threats her Majesty’s Government would 
exhaust every means to prevent war upon a case 
so little warranting it. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMEROIAL, ~ 

















NEW YORK, July 12, 1870. 
Wall Street jumped eagerly at the war news from 
Europe, and as the situation grew more threatening 
speculators made the best of their opportunities. 


The Gold Market opened dull, and declined 
through the early part of the week on sales ot Treasury 
gold, and the payment of the July interest. The price 
rose as a Europed war became imminent, and fell as 
the telegraph announced more pacific nogociations. 
The decline was assisted by the passage of the currency 
bill. On Monday, when the European dispatches were 
most threatening, the Gold-room was the scene of great 
excitement, and a war in Europe was discounted to the 
greatest extent, nobody sceming to reflect that such a 
war would cause a demand for our »roduce which would 
fully counterbalance any probable downward tendency 
of gold. At the close the excitement had diminished, 
but the market was very sensitive, and a brief tele- 
graphic dispatch will send gold up again without warn- 
ing. 

Stocks were dull early in the week and have pretty 
steadily become duller and lower to date. The Curren- 
cy bill disheartens speculators. 


Government Securities are quoted lower, fn 
consequence partly of the general decline, and partly 
because the European markets are panic-struck at the 
prospect of war, and our securities have suffered a 
marked decline, which must be regarded as temporary 
for a general European war would tend to strengthen. 
not weaken our securities, at home as well as abroad. 


Foreign Exchange is higher on a basis of 110 for 
60 day’s sterling bills, and 110%, for sight bills. 


Money is more active in consequence of the Gold 
speculation. Rates may be quoted at5@6 ® cent. 
High- Low- Clos- 
est, est. ing. 
Quotations for the week ending July 12. 
American Gold Coin....cccecessseee MS Wl 114 


G..8, Be Cow Bl ..eccecses sotscsacscee, AUG MK 1NAC 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou "62 ...... soscescooves WARE 310% 110% 
U. S. 5-20°s, Cou "64.......cccsecccece 1113Z 110% 11054 
U. 8. 5-20's, Cou "65 .......cccsceeee. 1117% 110% 110% 
U. S, 5-20's, Cott 67......cccscccseess 110% 110 109% 
U.S. 5-20's, Cou G....seccceeeeeeee 1f0% 110 109% 


WB. 10-08 O00 cocccsccsccscccccescocs 10056 168 
U. S. 10-40, Reg... cccccccccccccecss. 10834 107% 


U. 8. currency 68.....cc.sccccscsccce LIM 114 1143 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol,.... 103°, 97M Bly 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 955; 945; 9874 
PNR n.ic6 080s snecnccvicnsccavenesece 14h 1393¢ 139 
ROREINB ocak ccdc cccscccesiccsccccccece SOME WE 108 
ee. ena secsess 10059 99 9934 
Northwestern ......cc0-sccccscccscoce S334 S2ig 83 
Northwestern pref.....c.s--secsseee S94 S8Ig 88 
Rook Island,.....coc.sccocscsccccsccees 11734 WGK 115% 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 67 65's 6534 


Milwaukee and St, Paul pf......... 82 80°; 86% 
W..J. Cantal .ccccccccccccccscccccccs L0G 108% 
Pacific Mail..... mneneesenss shane coos. 423% 40% 


 PRODUOE MARKETS, 


NEW YORK, July 12, 1870. 


Receipts of Produce during the week ending July 
11, were as follows; 























Cotton, bales.......... 12,153 Starch,'boxes........ 8,196 
PS CE vecckccescees 3,908, Hops, bales.......... 301 
Flour, bbls........... 106,253) Pork, bbis............ 445 
Wheat, bush - + -798,290| Beef, pkgs............ 488 
Corn, bush... 2 
Oats, bush.. 
Rye, bush.. 
Bariey, bush h 

, bush.... -§12,800 Tobacco, bxs.and ¢: a 
Cornmeal, bbis....... 450) Wool, bales........... 6,044 
Cornmeal,,bags......  750|Resin, bbls........... 13,610 


Butter—The transactions are limited to a strictly 
local demand and the market is quite dull. The warm 
weather has affected both the quality and color of the 
best stock. We quote: 


State firkins, fair to good, ® ..........0..6..33 @BL 

do do common to fair # B............. 2 @27 
Western firkins. ordinary to prime, # }...... 22 @ 
State half-firkin tubs. good to fine, # )......26 @28 
State Welsh tubs, good to fine, # tb........... 26 @30 
Western Reserve, firkins, # ™..............00: 3 @27 
Western, common brands, # tb.. 18 @20 


_. Cheese—Much of the Cheese in transit has been in- 
jured by the excessive heat, entailing serious loss on 
many factories. Prices rose somewhat while the dam- 
aged lots were coming in, but the market has resumed 
its quiet tone. We quote: 
State Factories, extra to fine, # B...........134@Uh 
State Factories, fair to good 8 Db orecesecscccevcd los 
State Factories, ordinary, ®@ I.........ceece0. 9@ 
State Factories, skimmed, @ ™.........000s008 5@10 
State farm Dairies # W.............0sceeeee0. S@IL 
Cotton.—The market has been quite irregular, being 
governed by foreign advices. We quote closing prices 





on Monday : Catenin ‘iin 
plands. Mobile. N.O. Texas. 
Ordinary.........0.. 1534 16 16% 16ig 
Good Ordinary...... 173s 173% 18 18 
Low Middling....... 19 19% 193g 1934 
ERE cpyeneose0e- 20 2014 20, 2034 
Good Middling...... 22 221; 3 2234 
gs—The market b rathe ddenl jive 





r t 
and prices rose on a short supply. Our tatio: e 
still made ‘* loss off. iad a ie 

cand Pennsylvania # doz.......0...e00. z 
Western fresh, a ME nes conc donecconcsocsscccdt zt 
Canada, B G08... ccccccoscvcccecesce 2 
Flour and Meal-—The demand for State and Wes- 

tern brands has been active throughout the week, 
mostly for shippment and speculative account. Offer- 
ings are not very free, and prices show a decided im- 
provement foor the eons quoted. Wequote: 











uperfine State and Western 85@5.25 
Extra State ............se0eee +5006. 
txtra Indiana, IllinoisP&c. 5,35@8, 25 
extra Genesee, ............. 6,40@8,25 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri.......... ,00@ 9,75 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra. ..7,00@ 9,75 
Extra Ohio, round-hoop shipping brands. .5,45@5,75 
Extra Ohio, trade and family brands.......5,80@8,25 
Extra City, shipping................e00000+.0,69@6,90 


Grain—Wheat wa, quoted higher on Monday in 
consequence of the European war-rumors, and the cor- 
responding rise in gold, but speculation was checked 
by a@ reaction before the close. We quote: 

White Westerti # bush..................  $1,50@1,65 

Red and Amber Western, # bush......... 1,42@1,48 

- 1,35@1,36 


1,24@1,30 
J ush.. - 1,5@ 
Amber State, in store ® bush. . 1,45@1,48 

The demand for Cornmeal has been limited. New 
mixed Western closing at $1,08 for prime and $1,12 for 
Yellow Jersey, etc. Barley has been dull and Oats are 
slow and heavy. 


Provisions—The rather light su of Pork has 
been firmly held. New mess for fey s .delivery is 
much sought for. We quote: 







No.1 Spring, # bush.. 















New Mess, # bbl...........ceccceees oe 30@29,50 
Eugee ows, #@ bbl... iaeuaiaidieaiien a ah oeh 0 

abet hae boca quist at abeak the auase aaeeee” We 
Plain Mess, # bbl... oe sees veee$12,00@15,50 
Extra Mees, , bbl... Sipso@is00 
India Mess, We31:00 


ess, per tierce. ; 29,00@3 
Cut meats are quiet and firm at 12@12\c., ‘= shoul- 
ders, and 17@23c., for Western and City hams. 





grades. We quote: 


Medium to fair steers 


** milch Cows.”” M: 


common 


low as 5e@6 Kc. 


Warren stree'! 











_OATTLE MARKETS 
a ae eee 


Beeves—Receipts f 2 
— 1 ona rt ee 
en off, prices are prett i 
which remains over from day te tained. The only stock 
hand and _generally Texans, or 


Poor to medium cattle, # D,.,.. 


Prime to extra bullocks,:77"""*""** 


Cows,—Receipts for the week 2am. 
number for this season and they ne ale 1S a large 


ble men. We gots extra Cows $80@ 


Veal Calves—Recei 
milk Calves sell for 9o@ lige. t 


We are still offering a timited q 
BURLINGTON, CEDAR Rapips An 
R. R, Company's First Morteace Szvpy PER 
CENT. Fifty-year Sinking Fund Bonds, at 90 ma 
accrued interest (principal and interest payable 
in GOLD). These bonds are free of Government 
tax, coupon and registered, and are convertible 
at the option of the holder, into Stock of the 
Company at PAt. The present advanced condi. 
tion and large earnings of the road warrant us 
in unhesitatingly recommending these bonds 
to investors asin every respect an undoubted 


t. ew York. S 
Price Current—Marking Pl rh 
-furnished free. Returns made prom 


Na r —=:!= 
MONDAY, July 12 
week 7,941 
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Sree 


870, 
and receipts have Not fal. 


y is the 
th toned Wet 





Good 


he week 2,118, 
STAss as 


ttermilk and 


Sheep and Lambs—Recei 
Trade has been quite active and on pea 1m. 
ings on Monday. We quote: common Sheep nq 
cents; extra Sheep 7@isc.: Lambs, ll@ LDige, — 
Swine—Receipts for the week 15,919, 





ee a 


uantity of the 
D Minngsoz, 


security, HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 Wall St., New York. 
— pj. 
L. HOOPES, General Produce Commission Merchant, 


for Weekly 


ate and Shipping Cards 
ptly. 








Prints. 


Atlantic........ evccees 
American Star........ 


eee 





Me ° 
mos! , mourning. 
Lndn & Sim 


purple.....11 
Amoskeag, pur........ ll 








21 
Oriental Leuster......17 
Printed Armures..... 18 
in aaa 18 
Corset Drills 
ALES. .00006 
Newmarket il 


Laconia.... 





Pepperell ..... 2000000015 
Naumk’g Satteen.....16 
Cambrics. 


Washington, om 
Bleached Cottons 
3-4 Boot R..... 4 
8—4 Canoe ... 
4—8 Slatervill 
et—8 Thorndik ae 
33 in. Great FallsA. .18 
TAN. Y. Mills,......24 
—4 Thorndike B.....1 
1 B * "a 


10—4 
Canton Flannels, 


seeeee eeerceers 


n 
Ellerton N 
Naumk 
Ellerton P.. 
Chicopee N.. 


Wamsutta ........000. TY 





214 


son’s, mourn’g » 1O@10%5 
Spragues, oe 


Mallar: K. 00. ccc ll 


Masonville, paper..... 91 
S. S. Sons, S asagiek a 
Victory H, glazed. coco OD 







o 





‘8s. 
Tremont A......0+00+- 188 
Hamilto: . 20 





t. | 


Blue Hill 





WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES 
OURRENT—For the week ending July 19, 


Brown Sheetin 
& Shirtings, ” 
M 


4—4 Atlantic A 
4-4 2d ee 
4—1 Pacific extra, 
4 4 i I 






4-1 Broadway ........12¥ 
4—4 Dwight W. i 
34 in. Mass. E.,. 


n “ 
n. - : 
n. Atlantic N.. 


n. Bedford R...... 8% 

4 Atlantic L........ - 

ndian Orchard C.....12 
n. ey ease I 


peeeues 
= 


_ 
- 









SSREE 





30 in. Tremont E. 
icks, 

| re 

Somerset....... 





Hamilton ......... 
Stripes 

Kagle ... 

Otis CC, 

Haymaker : 

Hamilton .............2l 
Denims, 

Pawnee. .......cccssee 








Franklin... 
Arlington 
Otis B B. 
Amoskea 
PearlRiver... 

Checks. 





Lanark 


Kennebec, 2-2.... ty 
Brown Drills. 
_— Sageevetoonens % 
‘eppere 
Stark... ccs ccgeccee 
Cottonades. 
N. Y. M.CamletJeans.# 
Whitington ........... 









Willimantic.... 
Holyoke...... 
C C Cotton... ..2+.00-9# 
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The Connecticut “ Air-Line” 
Through routes are the problems in these 
days, and ‘“‘the shortest distance between two 
points” is the aim of railroad builders who ap- 
preciate our American desire to make as little 
of space and time as possible. While the mag- 
nates of Erie and of Central are fighting ove’ 
their “ through freights,” Conuecticut men have 
been at work completing a link by whieh th 
roadway between Boston and New York is 
shorter, nearly thirty miles, than by any other. 
We take from the Tribuxe a brief descriptio! 
of the line and what it is expected to accoll 


the 


The air-line from New Haven to Willamante 
is the a ma - ‘ag ong nearly rig 
langles forme 2 , 
ee taeen New maeen and Boston. For 4 
quarter of a century th 
a railroad upon this air- 
necticut River at Middletow! » yd 
vals agitated. The enterprise continually 
countered baffling influences. 
F. JoHnson, of Middletown, 


Bg A 4 
cngi orthern Pacific Railroad, su 
Ce ointed out its advantages. 
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